








Contribute Now to 
Keep WIN Alive 


Dear friends, 

WIN Magazine may be forced to suspend publication 
following this issue. If this happens, it will be an un¬ 
precedented occurrence in WIN’s 15-year history. 

As of this week, all six staff members have missed 
four consecutive weeks of pay. (While your response 
to the last fund appeal for moving expenses and staff 
salaries was encouraging, the staff was forced to sink 
most of the money into moving and operating ex¬ 
penses.) The back pay owed to the staff now totals 
$7301.45, with present and former staff members 
each between 5 to 19 weeks behind in salary. This 
makes the editorial collective WIN’s largest creditor! 

At $125 a week, staff members don’t have savings 
on which to draw. Consequently, three of them have 
been working part-time jobs at night and on the week¬ 
ends. Mark recently announced that he would be 
going half-time to take on another job, and Mary Jane 
is also currently seeking outside work. WIN can’t go 
on like this. Unless the financial picture changes sub¬ 
stantially by early July, the magazine will suspend 
publication. 

Staff salary debt is only one portion of WIN’s 
overall deficit of nearly $21,000. Inflation has pushed 
the operating debt to an all-time high average of over 
$5000. Creditors include other alternative 
businesses like Liberation News Service and Com¬ 
munity Mailing Service who depend on payment from 
movement groups for their own survival. Further¬ 
more, WIN has had to borrow over $5000 in short¬ 
-term loans from sympathetic friends and groups to 
continue publishing. 

The cause of the current crisis is threefold. First 
and foremost is inflation: Rent, office supplies, print¬ 
ing and mailing costs have all increased. The price of 
typesetting paper went up 70% in January alone. Last 
month’s move was an additional drain on funds — 
totaling approximately $1500. Finally, this year’s 
staff turnover has seriously hindered ongoing pro¬ 
motion and fundraising activities. The staff has been 
caught in between these obstacles and has absorbed 
the brunt of it in their paychecks. 

Periodic financial crises, however, are nothing new 
to WIN nor to any other publication on the Left. No 
progressive periodical is self-supporting —the 
Nation , the New Republic , the Progressive — all rely 
on large contributions to supplement regular 


income. What is really remarkable about WIN is that 
the staff works for so little money that it has kept the 
debt in bounds. WIN’s problem does not stem from a 
loose management of funds. Indeed, WIN survived 
the 70s when most anti-war movement-inspired 
publications folded. The staff, as the group which is 
hardest pressed, has the most reason to pinch every 
penny, and it has done so. We do not know any publi¬ 
cation which will be more careful with the money you 
contribute, or where your dollars go farther. There 
isn’t any overhead, there isn’t any expense account, 
there just isn’t any margin at all. And it is absolutely 
impossible to finance a movement publication on the 
backs of a staff already working for low wages. 

The irony of the situation is that the crisis is 
happening during a period of growth for WIN. Sub¬ 
scriptions have increased by 8 % so far this year and 
newstand sales have nearly doubled. Income from ad¬ 
vertising in the past five months has already surpass¬ 
ed that of all of 1979—a hopeful sign. Such growth is 
helpful in the long run but relatively insignificant in 
immediate financial terms. A number of promising 
fundraising proposals are in the works, and we are 
about to launch a direct mail campaign which we hope 
will bring us many new subscribers. None of this can 
happen, however, without funds for staff paychecks 
and seed money to get these projects off the ground. 

Since 1966, WIN has served the peace community 
by providing a much-needed communication network 
for movement people and groups. With the recent 
turn of events at home and abroad, we need WIN now 
more than ever. If you don’t want to lose this unique 
resource, we urge you to open your checkbook and 
make a contribution now. If you normally make a $25 
donation during our winter fund appeal—do it now, 
while there’s still a magazine around to contribute to. 
If you’re not a regular contributor, please consider it 
now. WIN needs to raise a minimum of $5000 by July 
1 to stay in business. If you’d like to see the July 15 
issue of WIN in your mailbox in two weeks, let us 
know—send us a check right away. DON’T LET WIN 
GO UNDER! 
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T he draft is an issue as old as history itself 
and as fresh and novel as the morning 
headlines. Since President Carter's 
January State of the Union message those 
headlines have read one way or the other, depending 
on your political slant. To many the call for draft 
registration is long overdue and is (choose one) a 
symbol to the Soviets, a timely remedy for a failing 
All-Volunteer Force, or a substitute of the egalitar¬ 
ian for the mercenary principle in providing personnel 
for adequate defense. 

"Draft registration is such a simple matter," ex¬ 
plained Selective Service Director Bernard Rostker, 
who tempted fate by addressing a board meeting of 
the Committee Against Registration and the Draft 
last February, St*t Rostker and the Administration 
seem to have unexpectedly tripped across Widespread 
opposition to dtafl registration. Jody Powell, the 
President's press secretary, was far off the mark in 
predicting passage within three weeks of Carter's 
State of the Union message. Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Byrd of West Virginia stood Agnew-esque by 
proclaiming himself "unswayed by anti-draft 
protests." And draft activists are determined to prove 
Rostker wrong in his estimate that 98'% of American 
youth will register by signing pn the dotted line at 
their local post office. The movernentagamst the draft 
Is also back, and, far from a stale refrain §f nostalgic 
"Hell No We Won't Co," has roused a new spirit of 
resistance and protest, especially gn the campuses. 

The4^eAtHand 

S resident Carter drew broad cheers from the 
Congress in announcing his proposal for draft 
registration in the January speech. Since the 
draft ended in 1973 under the Nixon Admini¬ 
stration and registration in 1975, defenders of the All- 
Volunteer Army have dwindled to a tenacious few in 

Patrick Lacefield was coordinator of the March 22 
National Mobilization Against the Draft and is a 
member of the WIN editorial board. 


by Patrick Lacefield 

the Pentagon and on Capitol Hill. Some, like leading 
neo-conservative defense analyst and Reagan advisor 
Edward Luttwak, approach hyperbole in criticizing 
the quality of the volunteer army, evoking such words 
as "desperadoes, riffraff and the scum of the earth." 
Other leading lights, cognizant of the shrinking labor 
pool the armed forces will have to recruit from in the 
next decade, seek to cut the higher personnel costs of 
the All-Volunteer Force and spend more on hardware. 

Though Carter offered words of praise for the 
volunteer force and took pains to portray registration 
as merely preparation for emergencies, other draft 
advocates were less sanguine. Why had Carter re¬ 
versed his position of last August when White House 
opposition to registration sealed the fate of a similar 
proposal? The only difference, according to the White 
House, 1$ Afghanistan and the need to muster all 
available symbols at hand in an effort to intimidate 
the Soviets into withdrawing. In truth, of course, draft 
registration is irrelevant to either Afghanistan or the 
ongoing hostage crisis in Iran. An American army 
twice the present size would not have prevented the 
taking of hostages in Iran, and nothing—even a 
massive deployment of armed force—could have 
wardetfhffthe Soviet aggression against neighboring 
Afghanistan; Whfte one can reasonably arguein favor 
of such responses as a halt in the trading oi 
sophisticated technology and In the Olympic boycott, 
the Soviets recognize registration for what if is—an 
empty gesture. "What idtfddijr signal are we sending 
to the Soviets when hundreds of thousands of young 
people refuse to register?" asked Representative Ted 
Weiss (D-NY) during the House debate omSel^ll^! 
Service appropriations. 

. Not only is massive nonregistration probably on the 
agenda, but, according to a Selective Service report 
requested by Carter and then squashed when he dis¬ 
agreed with its positions, registration will contribute 
next to nothing to mobilization capabilities in time of 
emergency. The paper, released in February thanks 
to a threat by draft foe Senator Mark Hatfield to 
invoke the Freedom of Information Act, calls pre- 
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mobilization registration for the draft "redundant, 
unnecessary and not cost effective." According to the 
report, pre-mobilization registration would save only 
seven days, seven days which could not be utilized 
due to training camp space limitations. The United 
States registered 5 million people in one day for 
World War I and nearly three times that number for 
World War II—without computers. Even on 
pragmatic grounds, then, registration is unneces¬ 
sary. 

A good part of the argument for registration can be 
understood by looking to that sense of frustration and 
anger people feel about an America whose influence, 
they feel, has dwindled to the point of sitting by help¬ 
lessly iWhile American citizens are held hostage. 
There 1 


The proposed 
in deferpe 'spending, deployment of intermediate- 
range missiles in Western Europe, the MX missile 
and draft registration are part and parcel of this 
phenomenon. 

In the period immediately following the 
announcement of the proposal for draft registration, 
popular opinion syfung overwhelmingly behind the 
President, even among the 19 and 20-year-olds to be 
a fl ft j y te j d. As jingoism over Iran waned, however, 

Demonstirations and teach-ins trv m 

in communities aihif|bn campuse: 
the public eye, arid anti-dr, 


klaska to Mime 
the issue to,, 



on several 


mobilize for a massive 
registration in Washpigttm { 

fonts*Ptrst of all, theyintroduced the issue of women 
and the draft, knowing full well it would not receive 
any consideration on Capitol Hill. Nevertheless, for 
two weeks the issue emblazoned on weekly news¬ 
magazine covers was "Registration for Women?" — 
dodging the question of registering young men, the 
ultimate goal of the Carter Administration in any 
event. The Administration also stepped up its 
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Vietnam Veterans Against the War perform a guerilla theater play depicting combat in Vietnam near the Capitol during May Day activities, May 1971 Photo © 1971 

by Larry Frank/WIN. 


lobbying on the Hill, twisting arms to the extent that 
lobbyists for the Department of Agriculture wer£ in¬ 
structed to drop what they were engaged in and pitch 
in on the registration effort. Reverend Barry Lynn, 
chair of the Commmittee Against Registration and 
the Draft, observed he had never seen such army 
twisting in his years around Capitol Hill. 

After failing in the House Appropriations subcom¬ 
mittee in early March, the Selective Service supple¬ 
mental appropriations for registration passed the full 
committee and then the full House in April. The 
218-188 vote in the House on April 22 was much closer 
than expected and the long and fierce debate was 
laced with eloquence and revelation on both sides. 

As this article goes to press, the Selective Service 
appropriations for draft registration have reached the 
Senate floor after approval by that house's Appropri¬ 
ations Committee. Senator Hatfield, in league 
with Senators McGovern (D-SD), Bellmon (R-OK), 
and Gravel (D-AK), are seeking to delay and possibly 
derail the proposal by means of "extended debate" — 
a thinly veiled euphemism for a filibuster. Since the 
votes are not there to defeat registration, the hope is 
to delay it long enough that Selective Service could 
not commence registration until August (during the 
political conventions) or September (when the 
campuses come alive once more). It seems likely that 
the Administration will seek to invoke cloture to cut 
off debate as soon as they can muster the necessary 60 
Senators. Hatfield and the anti-draft forces, in the 


meantime, have literally hundreds of amendments 
ready to introduce, the most significant of 
which —added by the Senate committee—would, if 
retained, require Selective Service to include on the 
registration card a box where registrants can indicate 
they are conscientious objectors. This amendment, if 
approved, would not only force Selective Service to 
reprint $138,000 in cards but also might occasion yet 
another roll call vote in the House. 

Selective Service is hoping for a J uly registration of 
two weeks —one for 19 year-olds and one for 20-year- 
olds—and it looks as though they will get their wish 
unless the filibuster can be sustained. One additional 
obstacle for registration is the determination of the 
American Civil Liberties Union to bloqk the procedure 
by arguing that by excluding women, draft 
registration violates the due process clause of the 
Constitution. 

The Movement and the Struggle Ahead 

f —^he most realistic appraisal of the new 

I movement against the draft is that it is 
broad but rather shallow. It spans the 
JLt political spectrum from left to right and 
therein lies both its greatest strength and its greatest 
potential for division. The Committee Against 
Registration and the Draft is the national anti-draft 
umbrella group which numbers about 50 national 
organizations as members, including church, 
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Perhaps two-thirds of the demonstrators 
were high school and college students, 
most of them involved in their first national demo. 
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Anil-draft demonstration in New York City, F ebruary 1980 Photo ' 1980 by Larry Frank/WIN. 


political, peace, and women's groups. It ranges 
politically from the Libertarian Party and the National 
Taxpayers Union on the Right to the Young Socialist 
Alliance and the Youth Agaipst War and Fascism on 
the Left. 

Up until recently CARD was chronically under¬ 
funded and focused mostly on lobbying. Because 
CARD had neither the resources nor the desire to 
organize a national action, the Mobilization Against 
the Draft (MAD) was formed. As an ad hoc coalition, 
MAD pulled together the March 22 Washington 
demonstration that brought over 30,000 people to 
Washington. That action and about a dozen smaller 


regional demonstrations were initiated by the United 
States Student Association and the Democratic 
Socialist Organizing Committee and served to put the 
anti-draft movement on page one. It garnered signifi¬ 
cant labor support from unions including the Auto 
Workers, Machinists, Hospital Workers, State, 
County and Municipal Employees and others. 
Perhaps two-thirds of the demonstrators were high 
school and college students, most of them involved in 
their first national demo. 

Several contentious issues posed problems in the 
March 22 action and also figure in current anti-draft 
Continued on Page 29 




























T he machinery of war, almost condemned to 
mothball status by the successful pro¬ 
tests against the Vietnam conflict, is being 
reactivated and repackaged for a new 
generation of 19 and 20-year-olds. Within the black 
community, thousands of permanently unemployed 
Afro-American youth will be coerced by threat of 
imprisonment to register for the new draft. At a time 
when ghetto unemployment exceeds 60% in most 
communities, it becomes painfully apparent that the 
capitalist state has no money for jobs programs, but 
always has ample funds to force the "oppressed" to 
support oppression at home and abroad by "beefing 
up" the mechanisms of armed conflict. 

This latest call to arms has a familiar meaning for 
Afro-Americans. Throughout our history, we have 
been asked repeatedly to sacrifice our lives for the 
salvation of democracy and the pursuit of human 
equality. A pattern of black participation in the draft 
and subsequent war effort has always been followed 
by a period of racial retrenchment, the escalation of 
violence and the loss of our civil liberties. This recent 
draft is only the latest chapter in the permanent ex¬ 
ploitation of black people by the US military and 
capitalist $tate. 

Militarism and Slavery 

T he colonial experience of Afro-Americans 
in the military began with the promise of 
freedom. At the beginning of British emi¬ 
gration to the Americas, African slaves 
were legally excluded from militia service. White 
colonists feared, quite properly, that blacks would 
aim their muskets upon their masters rather than at 
the French or Indians. A few free blacks were allowed 
to serve alongside the Minute Men at the battles of 
Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill. In general, 
however, the signers of the "Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence" had no intention of freeing their chattel. 
On November 12, 1775, General George Washington 
(a Virginia slave master and plantation owner) 
ordered army recruiters and officers to turn away all 
black volunteers. 

Virginia's royal governor, Lord Dunmore, 
recognized a golden opportunity to sow dissent within 
the rebels' ranks. In his famous Proclamation, he 
promised immediate emancipation to all slaves who 
"joined his Majesty's troop. . . to speedily reduce 
this Colony to a proper dignity." Thousands of slaves 
escaped to British lines—30,000 from Virginia alone 
between 1775 and 1778. 

Meanwhile, white American leaders recognized re¬ 
luctantly that they would have to draft some black 
troops in order to win the revolution. New York re¬ 
sponded by allowing white draftees to substitute 
blacks in their places. All-black militias were created 


Manning Marable is senior research associate at the 
Africana Studies and Research Center of Cornell 
University and executive director of Black Research 
Associates. 


Racism 
in the 
Ranks 

by Manning Marabie 


in Massachusetts and Rhode Island by 1778. 
Eventually about 5000 blacks served in the Continen¬ 
tal Army. Many black former slaves who joined the 
British left the country after 1783, over the strong ob¬ 
jections of Thomas Jefferson and other slave owners. 
Relatively few slaves who joined the Continental 
Army, however, were ultimately given their freedom. 

The Civil War, the central domestic conflict in 
American history, was not fought to liberate black 
people. Few people today recognize that the war was 
waged, in Abraham Lincoln's words, "to preserve the 
Union" by whatever means necessary. When the 
Emancipation Proclamation was signed on January 1, 
1863, only blacks living in the rebel South were freed; 
slaves in Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland and even 
parts of Louisiana and Texas remained in bondage. 
As the war progressed, the Northern army's policies 
and practices towards blacks were scarcely superior 
than those of the Confederacy. In Louisiana, Union 
General B.F. Butler ordered all runaway slaves to 
return to their slavemasters. Captured blacks were 
leased to loyal slaveholders for $10 per month. It was 
only after white casualty figures began mounting and 
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All black Union regiment during the Civil War. Photo from the Smithsonian Institution. 


many Northerners began to oppose participation in 
the war effort that the government "liberalized" its 
policies toward black recruits. 

When blacks were allowed finally to participate in 
the conflicts, thousands of Afro-American men volun¬ 
teered for service. Over 186,000 blacks served in the 
Union Army, about 10% of the total enrollment. 
About one-third of them 68,178, were either killed or 
wounded. The death rate for black soldiers was far 
greater than it was for whites. Historian Leon Litwack 
notes in his study of Afro-American culture Been in 
the Storm So Long, that the Confederate soldiers 
adopted a special policy in their dealings with black 
regiments. After the battle of Milliken's Bend and 
Fort Pillow, for example, captured black troops had 
their throats slashed. "Not only were some black 
prisoners summarily executed," Litwack writes, "but 
captured Union wagons were'also driven back and 
forth over the bodies of wounded blacks." Many black 
soldiers who were captured were sold back into 
slavery. 

Because of Southern white atrocities, blacks in the 
Union army fought wih special elan since they had 


sufficient cause to suspect that if they were captured 
they would be executed or tortured. Their bravery in 
battle became almost legendary, forcing many 
Northern racists to have second thoughts about the 
capabilities of blacks. "I never believed in niggers 
before," a Wisconsin calvary officer confessed, "but 
by Jasus, they are hell in fighting." 

In the "Great War to end all Wars," a similar story 
emerged. Fighting in segregated units, black 
infantrymen participated in most of the major battles 
along the Western Front in France. The entire 369th 
US Infantry, an all-black regiment, received the Croix 
de Guerre for their exceptional courage under enemy 
fire. At home, blacks purchased over $250 million 
worth of bonds and stamps to support the war effort. 
The leading black activist of the era, the NAACP's 
W.E.B.DuBois, encouraged, black people to "close 
ranks" with white Americans, forgetting "our special 
grievances" in our struggle to defend "democracy." 
But after World War I, the old pattern of Jim Crow 
was reasserted with a new level of viciousness. Over 
70 blacks were lynched in 1919; many were soldiers 
just returning from France. Mobs in Mississippi and 
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Georgia murdered three returning soldiers each. 
Fourteen blacks were burned in public, eleven of 
whom were burned alive. 

Twenty years later the US government called upon 
black America to fight the Axis Powers of Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy and Imperial Japan. Over 3 
million black men were registered for service in the 
armed forces. Blacks participated faithfully and 
loyally throughout the war despite repeated instances 
of racism both within the military and throughout the 
broader white society. All black troops were ordered 
to fight in segregated units. Many commandants 
banned black newspapers and magazines from army 
bases. Recreational and transportation facilities were 
often segregated. Race riots flared between black and 
whiteciviliansduring the war incities like Detroit and 
New York. Unlike previous conflicts, however, the 
war did create thousands of new jobs in private 
industry for blacks, and in general fostered a greater 
degree of social mobility and desegregation for a 
minority of blacks. 


Blacks in Korea and Vietnam 

B oth major post-World War II conflicts involv¬ 
ing the United States inevitably included 
black troops. After "testing" the all-black 
Third Battalion against North Korean troops, 
General Matthew Ridgway ordered the full 
integration of black and white units in 1951. 
Throughout the 1960s a proportionately higher 
percentage of blacks (30%) than whites (18%) were 
drafted from the lists of Selective Service. Blacks 
totaled about 11-12% of the enlisted troops in 
Vietnam, but always comprised significantly higher 
numbers of combat personnel. About one-fifth to 
one-fourth of thetroops killed or wounded in Vietnam 
♦were Afro-Americans. Blacks served in marine 
and/or army units that experienced the worst guerilla 
battles with the forces of the National Liberation 
Front and the North Vietnamese. 

Significant elements in the Black Movement 
questioned US involvement in Vietnam. Martin 
Luther King declared his outspoken opposition to the 



Protester in the New York City march against the war in Vietnam, March 1966 Photo by Yvonne Hanneman from In the Teeth of War. 
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war. "It would be very inconsistent for me to teach 
and preach nonviolence/' Martin declared/' when 
thousands and thousands of people, both adults and 
children, are being maimed and mutilated" by the US 
military machine. The next stage of Afro-American 
domestic struggle, he insisted, had to address the 
burning questions of Ameican imperialism abroad 
and the international pursuit of peace. On April 15, 
1967, Martin led a demonstration of 125,000 anti-war 
activists through Central Park to the United Nations, 
denouncing the US military and government's in¬ 
volvement in Vietnam. Floyd McKissick, then leader 
of the Congress of Racial Equality, and Black Power 
proponent Stokely Carmichael spoke out against the 
US military's genocidal tactics. Black army and 
marine personnel began to organize anti-war and 
anti-racist formations in the barracks. Although many 
black activists did not participate overtly in the pre¬ 
dominantly white-led anti-war campaigns and mora¬ 
toriums, the Black Power and Pan-Africanist organi¬ 
zations of the late 60s and early 70s contained an ex- 


. . .thousands of black 
i youth are forced to turn 
' to the military services 
as the "employer of last 
resort ." 


plicitly anti-militarist and anti-war component which 
countered over two centuries of black participation in 
America's draft and military. 

The dilemna of racism within the armed forces is 
currently compounded by the changing composition 
of the racial and ethnic character of the services since 
the 1960s. In 1967, at the highpoint of America's in¬ 
volvement in Indochina, there were 3,384,000 men 
and women in military service. Of that figure, about 
10%; or 303,000, were black. During the 70s the 
armed forces experienced a dramatic shift in their 
ethnic composition. Because of racism in the private 
sector, growing numbers of black men and women 
were unable to obtain employment. The official un¬ 
employment figure for blacks rose sharply to 14% in 
1975. For black youth between the ages of 16 and 19, 
unemployment was and still remains at staggering 
levels —40% in 1975, almost 50% in 1980. As a result, 
thousands of black youth are forced to turn to the 
military services as the "employer of last resort." 

At almost every level and branch of armed service, 
the percentage of blacks is much higher today than it 
was during the Vietnam War. According to 1975 
figures, blacks comprised 22% of all enlisted men in 
the army, 14% of air force enlisted men and 17% of 
marine enlisted men. The increases have been most 
dramatic among black women. In 1966 there were 
only 2774 black women in all of the services; by 1975 
there were 8300 black women in the army alone. The 
total number of black women in the services leaped to 
15,000. Perhaps most importantly, given the con¬ 
tinuing economic crisis within America's capitalist 
system, growing numbers of these new recruits, both 
men and women, are re-enlisting. The total 
percentage of black re-enlistments in all services has 
grown from 13% in 1970 to about half in 1975. 

Black Attitudes Toward the Draft 

L eadership within the Black Movement is re¬ 
grettably divided on the issue of draft rein¬ 
statement. Some progressive leaders have 
expressed the view that the draft is a good 
thing, because it will probably reduce the percentage 
of black combat troops and more fairly redistribute 
the burden of conscription to the white middle and 
upper class. The analogy to drug abuse is sometimes 
used to illustrate this line of reasoning. Back in the 
1950s when thousands of black and Flispanic youth 
were first hooked on heroin and other hard drugs, 
White bourgeois society could afford to ignore what 
was considered an inner city phenomenon But when 
drugs reached suburban high schools, massive 
federal and state programs were launched to combat 
drug dependency. Common suffering evofves a 
common response; when white youth are afflicted 
with the identical problems confronting young people 
of color, solutions are immediately forthcoming. A 
universal draft, rather than a heavily all-volunteer 
army, might serve as a deterrent to US adventurism 
abroad. 

There are at least two distinct yet interrelated 
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The military has neither 
capability nor the 
commitment to provide 
black youth with the 
opportunity to acquire 
vocationally-related skills 
or knowledge. . . 


problems with the scenario above. Historically, the 
American system has never been able to apply any 
major regulation or publicdecision in afair and demo¬ 
cratic way when the decision involves race. No matter 
how egalitarian a national lottery system for selective 
service seemed in the late 60s and early 70s, it 
operated within the systematic limitations of a racist 
culture and unequal social order. Any draft system 
may appear to be less discriminatory, but in the end, 
black and brown youth will still be placed in dispro¬ 
portionate numbers in combat or "high risk" units. In 
both the Civil War and Vietnam, for example, black 
troops were never more than 12% of the total number 
of armed forces, yet they suffered almost twice the 
casualty rate as whites. In the Civii War, a dual pay 
scale was used to keep black soldiers' wages lower 
than those for whites; in Vietnam an unofficial dual 
pay scale of sorts was maintained by the conspicuous 


absence of blacks in officers' ranks and in higher 
paying administrative jobs. In short, the initiation of 
the draft within a racist society means the perpetua¬ 
tion, not the abandonment, of racist relations within 
the military. 

Secondly, and fundamentally, blacks should reject 
the draft and any participation in the military on both 
moral and political grounds. At the height of the first 
Cold War, 30 years ago, W.E.B. DuBois recognized 
that all mechanisms of war, from the neighborhood 
selective service office to atomic weaponry, rein¬ 
forced and protected the bastions of international cap¬ 
italism and racist autocracy. Any campaign to limit 
and eventually end black participation in the armed 
services was in effect an attempt to destroy America's 
traditions of racism and worldwide political interven¬ 
tion. A struggle to expand domestic job training 
programs, initiate universal health care, establish 
free public education and to extend worker demo¬ 
cracy into the ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction can be realized only at the expense of massive 
spending cuts. The continuous threat of a third World 
War is an internal barrier to the construction of a 
domestic political agenda against both racism and the 
rule of private capital. For these reasons, DuBois 
wrote in 1952: 

Save the children and their dreams 
Save the color and the sound 
Save the form of faiths unfound 

Save Civilization , soul and sod 
Save the tattered shreds of Cod! 

War is murder , murder hate 
And suicide, stupidity 
Incorporate. 

In the final analysis, black participation in 
America's war efforts throughout the centuries has 
been an unqualified disaster for the cause of our 
freedom and self-determination. The military has 
neither the capability nor the commitment to provide 
black youth with the opportunity to acquire vocation¬ 
ally-related skills or knowledge which can be directly 
related tothe cause of our liberation as a people. From 
George Washington to Jimmy Carter, the draft has 
always meant the erosion of our own domestic rights 
and the escalation of racism and political servitude. 

Two centuries ago, the famous black architect/in¬ 
ventor Benjamin Banneker suggested that all militia 
drills, military titles and dress ought to be abolished, 
permanently. Banneker advocated the abolition of the 
secretary of war's post in favor of a new secretary of 
peace. He encouraged the government to initiate a 
major public educational program to foster the prin¬ 
ciples of human equality, nonviolence and peace. 
White Americans then did not heed his warnings 
against militarism and aggressive force. Perhaps the 
contemporary forces of nonwhite and progressive 
America will finally destroy the intimate relationship 
between racism and militarism by carrying out the 
legacy of Benjamin Banneker. 


<> 
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Play It Again, 
Uncle Sam 


by Larry Gara 



Anti-draft demonstration in New York City, February 1980 
Photo © 1980 by Larry Frank/WIN. 


A s a new draft threatens once again to disrupt 
the lives of young Americans, it is useful for 
those of us who reject such a totalitarian 
measure to take stock of our heritage. 
Although violence has played a major part in 
American history, there has also been a significant 
but less publicized strain of nonviolence, including a 
long and noble tradition of draft resistance. 

Opposition to military conscription runs deep in our 
past, extending back to the colonial period when the 
issue was compulsory militia service. Some colonies 
provided exemption from militia duty for Quakers and 
other peace church members who were willing to pay 
a fee instead. Most of the young men who objected to 
killing also objected to paying someone else to do 
their militia stint, and as a result many early 
objectors suffered harassment, fines and 
imprisonment in military stockades. 

Compulsory militia service was a far cry 
from a modern conscription system for a 


Larry Cara, a longtime draft counselor, 
teaches English and peace studies at Wil¬ 
mington College and writes the Prison 
Notes column for WIN. 


national army. In the 19th century the vast majority of 
Americans believed that a national draft was 
incompatible with a free environment. During the 
War of 1812, when some congressmen proposed a 
national draft, the opposition was so strong that the 
proposal never got off the ground. Daniel Webster, 
then a member of Congress, asked "where is it 
written in the Constitution, that you may take children 
from their parents. . and compel them to fight the 
battles of any war in which the folly or the wickedness 
of government may engage it"? 

During the Civil War, both the Union and Confed¬ 
erate governments adopted national military drafts. 
Anti-draft sentiment was still very strong, and 
when the Union law went into effect it sparked fierce 
opposition. The resulting 1863 riots in New York City 
proved to be one of the ugliest episodes in 
draft resistance history. Racism and political op¬ 
portunism boosted anti-draft sentiment and re¬ 
sulted in destruction, looting and attacks on the 
homes of abolitionists and blacks. The upris¬ 
ing lasted three days and cost over a thousand 
lives. However, there was also nonviolent re¬ 
sistance to the Civil War drafts. At first, 
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no special provision for conscientious objectors, but 
religious objectors were later permitted to work in 
military hospitals or with the freedmen. Yfet many 
Quakers and others would not accept such service. 
They were often involuntarily inducted into the army 
and punished when they refused to obey orders. 
Punishment included seizure of their worldly goods, 
imprisonment and torture. 

Confederate regimental officers gave southern war 
resisters an even more difficult time. Some 
Confederate objectors died as a result of their 
treatment. They were repeatedly jabbed and pierced 
by bayonets, hung up by their thumbs, severely 
beaten, deprived of sleep and even of means of 
washing, put on a bread and water diet and 
threatened with death. 

The Civil War draft was primarily a coercive 
measure to encourage enlistment rather than a 
modern conscription system. World War I brought 
the latter to the US. The same President Woodrow 
Wilson who had called conscription "the root of 
Prussian militarism" recommended that Congress 
enact a conscription law euphemistically called 
Selective Service.The law provided for noncombatant 
military service for members of recognized peace 
churches only. 

World War I resistance was not confined to 
religious objectors. This time there was organized 
political resistance to the draft. Even before the 
country went to war, Jessie Wallace Hughan, John 
Haynes Holmes and others created the Anti-Enlist¬ 
ment League which collected pledges from young 
men to refuse to fight should war come. In 1917 Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman organized the No 
Conscription League. Both went to prison for 
obstructing the draft. Both the Socialist Party and the 
Industrial Workers of the World opposed the war and 
many of their members received lengthy prison terms 
for speaking out against it. 

More than a hundred young men went to prison for 
refusing to register. Other resisters were involuntar¬ 
ily inducted, sent to special segregated military 
camps and then court-martialed for refusing to obey 
orders. 

Treatment was brutal. When the country was at 
war to make the world safe for democracy, Evan 
Thomas was chained to the bars of his cell in an 
uprighjt position for eight hours a day because he re¬ 
fused to work. His strike was a protest of the way 
Molokon absolutists were treated for refusing to wear 
uniforms. Several of them were placed naked in damp 
cells, where one died of exposure. The government 
then shipped his body home in the uniform he had 
refused to accept. Other resisters were intimidated, 
beaten, harrassed and placed in solitary confinement 
The actual number of resisters will never be known 
because some were given physical or other 
exemptions to keep their numbers down. The same 
practice was followed during World War II. 

After World War I the United States was free from 


The government then 
shipped his body home in 
the uniform he had refused 
to accept. 


conscription until 1940, when Congress passed the 
first peacetime draft Jaw in our history. Immediately 
there was resistance. David Dellinger and seven other 
theological students openly refused to register, even 
though they would have received automatic 
ministerial exemptions. They were soon jailed as the 
first of 15,000 draft law violators and resisters 
imprisoned during World War II. When men aged 45 
to 65 were ordered to register, 16 of'the older men 
refused, including Evan Thomas, Julius Eichel and 
Howard Moore, veterans of war resistance in World 
War I 

The World War II draft law provided for religious 
conscientious objectors to do alternative service in 
special work camps called Civilian Public Service 
(CPS). These were operated by the peace churches, 
with each objector having to pay $35 a month to work. 
Philosophical or humanitarian objectors were given 
no opportunity for alternative service, and even many 
church members were denied it. More like minimum 
security concentration camps than places of human 
service, the camps seemed like part of a plan to get 
war objectors out of sight and out of mind. As the war 
dragged on, more and more objectors either refused 
to register or refused to report to the camps. Many of 
those in the camps walked out and went to prison. 
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With A. J Muste looking on, (Left to right) Tom Cornell, Marc Paul Edelman, Roy Lisker, Dave McReynolds and J im Wilson burn their dratt cards at a rally in New 
York City, November 1965. Photo by Neil Haworth from Power of the People. 


Resistance Since WW11 

T he militarization created by World War II 
outlasted the war, as did the draft itself, 
except for a brief period before 1948 when 
draft was renewed. That same year, radical 
pacifists founded the Peacemaker movement with 
nonregistration as a part of its program. Hundreds of • 
young men refused to. register under the 1948 
peacetime draft, but only a few were prosecuted. 
More than 400 people—women and over-age men — 
signed a statement of encouragement and support for 
those who refused to register for conscription. Two of 
the signers were convicted for counseling nonregi¬ 
stration . Dr. Wirt Warren counseled his stepson to re¬ 
fuse registration and was convicted, although the 
young man registered. I was convicted of counseling a 
college student who, in fact, had refused to register 
before I met him. The Supreme Court upheld my 
conviction with a split 4-4 vote. 

During the years of political witch-hunting and 
Cold War of the 1950$, the peace movement was at 
low ebb, but there was always resistance to conscrip¬ 
tion, before, during and after the Korean War. But it 
was the Vietnam War which brought forth an 
organized resistance movement unprecedented in our 
history. 

Although Vietnam-era draft resistance proved to be 


a highly effective weapon for peace, it was part of a 
much larger anti-war movement. As the armed 
conflict escalated and spread, so did the opposition to 
it. Beginning on December 19, 1964, with relatively 
small demonstrations in New York, San Francisco and 
other American cities, the nonviolent movement 
grew. Within a few years, the movement had gained 
mass support. On November 15, 1969, a million 
people representing many different sectors of the 
public marched in Washington to protest the war. 
Countless numbers held local vigils and 
demonstrations, went to jail for various acts of civil 
disobedience, refused to pay the war tax on their tele¬ 
phone bills, and openly supported those who resisted 
the draft. 

Large numbers of young men took advantage of 
liberal provisions for conscientious objection and 
performed alternative service in hospitals, schools, 
religious organizations and even as draft counselors. 
'Others refused to register. Each issue of The 
Peacemaker I isted the names of those who had broken 
with the draft system. 

As the brutality and insanity of the Vietnam War 
came home to an increasing number of Americans, 
the numbers of resisters increased, and an organized 
Resistance movement developed. The east coast 
phase of the Resistance was launched when 175 
young people burned draft cards in the Sheep 
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Thousands of draft age 
young men left the country 
as draft exiles , just as 
many of their ancestors 
had done when they 
migrated to the United 
States to escape European 

militarism. 


Meadow at Central Park on August 15, 1967. 

When Congress enacted special legislation to 
imprison draft card burners, their numbers multi¬ 
plied by the thousands. Large numbers sent their 
draft cards back to their draft boards or to some other 
official agency, thus signaling a break with the 
system. A Stop-the-Draft-Week nonviolent sit-in 
action on the west coast succeeded in shutting down 
the Oakland Induction Center for three hours. Dr. 
Benjamin Spock and several others were convicted of 
conspiring to obstruct the draft, but their convictions 
were overturned on appeal. 

Before it was over more than 9000 young men 
served prison terms for draft resistance and, 
according to the estimate of a Selective Service 
official, more than 1 million had refused to register. 
By 1972 the draft system was in a shambles. 

Thousands of draft age young men left the country 
as draft exiles, just as many of their ancestors had 
done when they migrated to the United States to 
escape European militarism. An estimated 50,000 
went to Canada, while others migrated to Sweden and 
other European countries. In exile they were joined by 
additional thousands who decided to resist the 
military by deserting after they had experienced its 
horrors. 

Opposition to the Vietnam War spawned a whole 
range of new tactics, including the mutilation or de¬ 
struction of draft board files. It began in 1967 when 
four religious resisters entered the Baltimore draft 
board and poured blood on all the 1-A records kept 
there. The most highly publicized of these actions was 
that of the Catonsville Nine, which included Dan and 
Phil Berrigan and seven other Catholic activists who 
burned Selective Service files in Catonsville, 
Maryland, with homemade napalm. Many similar 
actions followed, with an estimated million draft files 
eventually destroyed. Draft file destruction was a con- 
troverial tactic in the peace movement, though 
virtually all peace activists agreed that burning draft 
files was in no way comparable to burning children in 
Vietnam. 

We have a notable record of draft resistance in our 
heritage, and all of it has been of value. Even during 
the grim days of World War II, those of us who 
resisted demonstrated the power of nonviolence and 
the inability of the nation-state to make war a total 
effort. The Vietnam resistance went further in 
revealing the vulnerability of the military system 
when confronted with massive nonviolent resistance. 

A new draft law will unquestionably bring new 
draft resistance. No amount of punishment can stop 
it. Indeed, it would be a sad commentary on our 
society if so unjust and brutalizing a measure failed to 
inspire resistance. 

But the issue goes beyond the draft: We must find 
ways other than war to resolve our differences. Young 
men and women are no longer willing to serve a 
system which says we may have to destroy the planet 
in order to save it. We must and we can do better than 
that. -/"L 

> '' ■ 
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Stopping the 
Sacrifice of the 
Black Hills 

w 

by Michael Garitty 


A t their first survival gathering last summer, 
the Black Hills Alliance brought together 
over 4000 people and became a force to be 
reckoned with by the corporations and 
political powers of South Dakota. This J uly 18-27, the 
Alliance is planning another larger, more per¬ 
manent demonstration designed to stop energy- 
exploiting corporations from mining and milling 
uranium in the Hills. 

There will be three major simultaneous events 
taking place during the ten days of the 1980 Black 
Hills International Survival Gathering: 

The Citizens' Review Commission on the Energy 
Developing Corporations — Participants in the Review 
Commission will present testimony and documenta¬ 
tion on practices and policies that threaten the 
survival of our communities, local, national and inter¬ 
national. Union Carbide, Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA), Burlington Northern Railroad, Rio Algom, 
LTD. (Rio Tinto Zinc), Kerr-McCee and several other 
corporations with interests in the Hills will be 
examined by the Review Commission. 

An Alternative Technology/Land Self-Sufficiency 

Michael Garitty is a researcher for the Black Hills 
Alliance. 


Project— Participants will build a model self- 
sufficient community with working alternative energy 
projects that can be applied to the further decentral¬ 
ization of energy and improved quality of life. 

The Forum on Indian Genocide and the Planned 
Extinction of the Family Ranch and Farm. For 
hundreds of years the Native Peoples in this hemi¬ 
sphere and around the world have had their 
life-giving resources destroyed and^have faced dis¬ 
placement from their homelands and forced assimila¬ 
tion. The corporate value system continues to 
threaten them as well as family farmers and ranchers. 
In 1979 alone, 40,000 family ranches and farms in the 
US were eliminated. With the knowledge gained 
through this Forum, the Alliance will work to save 
what remains of rural ways of life so that a more fertile 
environment may be built. 

Three other supporting work areas focusing on 
education, fundraising and health care will also be 
presented at the gathering. Planning for each of these 
areas is already well under way, but help is always 
needed from committed individuals and groups. 

The Hills are considered an "oasis" of the Great 
Plains: a natural haven of fresh water, lush vegeta¬ 
tion, wildlife and clean air; the recharge area for most 
of the region's groundwater. The Paha Sapa, as the 
Lakota People call the Hills, are an ancient and sacred 
place. The life-sustaining capability of this environ¬ 
ment is threatened by more than 25 corporations now 
prospecting for uranium, oil, natural gas, coal and 
iron ore. 

But resistance to the corporations is continually 
growing as more and more South Dakotans realize 
what the plans of the corporations mean: South 
Dakota will become another in a long line of "National 
Sacrifice Areas" to the greed of the energy-exploiting 
corporations. To that end, the Indian men and women 
of South Dakota American Indian Movement (AIM) 
and Women of All Red Nations (WARN) are being 
joined in their struggle by other groups of white 
farmers and ranchers, environmentalists and anti- 
nukers. The result has been organized resistance to 
the corporations so strong that Union Carbide has 
publicly threatened in the Rapid City Journal to pull 
out of the state if public opposition continues. 

Just some of the groups active in the state in 
addition to the Black Hills are: Miners for Safe Energy 
from the Hearst's Homestake Gold Mine in Lead, 
South Dakota; the Black Hills Energy Coalition, which 
has recently qualified an initiative for the November 
ballot giving the people of South Dakota a chance to 
vote on future energy development in the state on a 
project-by-project basis; Southern Hills Small Land- 
owners Association, which is fighting the proposed 
ETSI, Inc. (Bechtel Corp.) coal slurry pipleline to run 
1400 miles from Gillette, Wyoming, to Arkansas; the 
Butte-Lawrence County Water Quality Association 
and the newly formed Safe Energy Alternatives (SEA) 
which is fighting the proposed 500 kilovolt Mandan 
transmission line scheduled to run through the state. 

Lined up against these growing grassroots citizens' 
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movements is the collected money and power of some 
of the world's largest transnational corporations. 
They, in turn, are aided by the state and federal 
governments. The state regulatory agencies bend the 
rules as best as they can, and the feds offer the cor¬ 
porations all the assistance they need to locate the 
minerals they seek. The US Geological Survey's Na¬ 
tional Uranium Resource Evaluations (NURE) 
program and NASA's Landsat and Laser 
Ceodynamics satellite (Lageos) tell the corporate geo¬ 
logists exactly where to send the drilling rigs. All 
provided at taxpayer's expense. 

Nowhere in the state is this government and 
corporate collusion more apparent than in Fall River 
and Custer Counties, the site of uranium mining and, 
in the case of Fall River, the site of a milling complex 
left from the 1950s. Union Carbide was recently 
fined $5000 for mining Craven Canyon without a 
permit, only to have the State Attorney General Mark 
Meierhenry make the unheard of request that the 
court suspend half the fine. This same man has con¬ 
sistently refused to prosecute Union Carbide for leav¬ 
ing numerous uncapped exploration holes in Fall 
River. 

Also in Fall River county are the TVA's mill and 
mining claims. In 1974 TVA brought the entire 
holdings of Mines Development Inc. as well as 7.5 
million tons of radioactive tailings which all but 
surround the small town of Edgemont. The NRC says 
TVA must bury the tailings and dismantle the mill, 
but TVA is procrastinating in anticipation of a federal 
bailout. Legislation is now in the works to do just that. 

But the Edgemont problems only begin with the 
mill complex and the tailings. Neil and Genevive 
Brafford and their three children were recently 
notified that their home in Edgemont was highly 
radioactive, and they had to move out immediately. 
The foundation of the home was made out of radio¬ 
active tailings. The Brafford's were told by the South 
Dakota Department of Water and Natural Resources 
that they should get their five-year-old son "out of his 
room in the basement as soon as possible." Fie had 
lived in that room for two years. Neil Brafford now 
says he'll probably move out of the town altogether. 
"It's strange," says Genevive Brafford, "We 
thought we were out in the country away from the 
cities and that contamination." 

In 1978 the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) conducted a study of the Edgemont area and 
found the Brafford's home to be highest in radio¬ 
activity, but the Braffords weren't told. The levels of 
radon gas detected in the house were 39 times the 
EPA's proposed standards for residences and twice 
the level set for miners. The levels recorded in the 
house were 0.6 while a "normal" reading is 0.0005. 

The EPA (in a 1971-72 study that was "lost," 
believe it or not, for eight years) identifies 47 "hot 
spots" in and around Edgemont and the nearby towns 
of Hot Springs and Provo. The Braffords' house was 
noted in this "lost" study as one of the "hot spots." 
In addition, the community of Cottonwood, surround¬ 
ed on three sides by tailings, is directly downwind 
from the mill complex, making background radiation 
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levels so high that reliable readings are not possible. 
Cottonwood may end up having four inches of its top¬ 
soil removed and buried, just to be on the safe side- 
no danger, of course. Igloo, another small community 
nearby, also has homes built on radioactive 
foundations. 

The majority of the tailings sit next to Cottonwood 
Creek and the Cheyenne River. In 1962 an estimated 
200 tons of radioactive tailings washed into the Creek 
and found their way to the Angostura Reservoir on the 
Cheyenne. They settled to the bottom and remain 
there contaminating the waters. Erosion of tailings 
into the surface waters of the area continues 
unabated. This flow of radioactive water into the 
ground and surface waters of the Pine Ridge Reser¬ 
vation has caused great concern to the Indian and 
non-Indian people there. This March, WARN 
released a study showing that there is gross alpha 
particle activity in the surface and ground waters that 
feed the reservation. A staggering 38% rate of 
spontaneous abortions was recorded among Indian 
women admitted to the Public Health Service 
Hospital on the reservation from November 15 to 
December 15, 1979. WARN has also documented a 
progressive increase over the past six months in 
genetic defects like club foot and cleft palate among 
newborns on the reservation. 

While there are most certainly alpha particles in the 
water, the women of WARN and the reservation have 
an extended list of proven and possibly toxic 
chemicals to choose from as the cause of the birth 
defects: 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D have been sprayed in the 
Big Horn Mountains which provide the watershed for 
the Lakota aquifier supplying the wells on the 
reservation; toxaphene (an insecticide) has been 
sprayed across the reservation in the past years in a 
vain attempt to halt the spring grasshopper popula¬ 
tion; and nitrates have been found in the well water of 
22 wells tested on the reservation. 

The list of health hazards on and off the reser¬ 
vation could go on, but one thing is certain: The 
ground and surface waters of the Lakota aquifer and 
the Cheyenne River are contaminated with high levels 
of radon and its decay "daughter" particles, and the 
state and federal authorities are doing nothing. Pre¬ 
sented with mounting evidence that there are very 
real dangers to the health of South Dakotans from the 
mining and milling of uranium, the state's elected 
officials continue to act as if no problem exists. In fact, 
the state is issuing permits for exploration as fast as it 
can, but slower than before because of the increasing 
organized resistance. 

This summer's gathering will be a means of 
bringing peoplefrom local, national and international 
communities together to actively oppose the 
corporate exploitation of the Hills and to lay down 
strategies for survival beyond the 80s. J\ 

CONTACT: 

The Black Hills Alliance, PO Box 2508, Rapid City, SD 
57709, (605) 342-5127. 
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The Utilities’ 
Phantom Friend 

by JerroldOppenheim 


L ast year, Consolidated Edison Company ot 
New York, Inc. (Con Ed) billed its customers 
for $122 million in federal income taxes. But 
Con Ed actually paid only $55 million. The 
rest was a phantom tax that helps explain how Con Ed 
has extracted 15 rate increases in the 70s, totaling 
over $1 billion. 

Con Ed is not even the worst offender. Many 
utilities manage to extract tax payments from 
customers but pay no federal income taxes at all. 
Some even get refunds. An Environmental Action 
Foundation survey found 1976 phantom taxes totaling 
more than $2 billion a year. 

This sounds like the creative accounting of 
fly-by-nights already familiar with the inside of a jail 
cell. But, as things stand today, it is the perfectly 
lawful result of some hard lobbying. Lawyers and 
accountants call the process "tax normalization" and 
have had the idea blessed by Congress, the IRS and 
most utility regulatory commissions. In essence, 
utilities are encouraged to keep two sets of 
books —one for the tax collector, the other for the 
regulatory authorities. The tax books show the full 
effect of tax loopholes, mostly in the form of acceler¬ 
ated depreciation and investment tax credits. The 
rate-setting books that the regulatory agencies see 
ignore the loopholes and pretend that the utility pays 
its full, "normal" tax. The rates are then set as if the 
loopholes did not exist. 

Every business is allowed to deduct capital 
depreciation as an expense for tax purposes. In 
theory, capital equal to that invested in a machine 
must be set aside at a steady rate over the life of the 
machine so there will be reinvestment capital 
available for replacing it. Under certain 
circumstances, businesses are allowed to accelerate 
this depreciation for tax purposes so that, for 
example, a machine with a 20-year life can be' 
half-depreciated in seven years instead of ten. This is 
attractive to a business because declaring a larger 
depreciation expense leaves a lower taxable 
income—with no change in actual cash flow. Depreci¬ 
ation only becomes real when that replacement is 
finally made. By then, as long as new investment 
continues, accelerated depreciation exceeds actual 
cash outlays. 

The stated purpose of this generosity is to 
encourage capital investment by business, for only 
new investments bring new depreciation deductions. 
For similar reasons, businesses can also obtain 

Jerrold Oppenheim is director of consumer law at 
Community Action for Legal Services in Brooklyn, 
New York. 


one-time direct reductions known as tax credits in 
return for making certain capital investments. 

Whatever you think about the economic logic of 
these incentives generally, they are clearly 
inappropriate in the case of monopoly utilities. The 
utilities need no investment incentives because they 
are already required to invest enough to provide 
service to all customers on demand. Once they have 
done so, utilities cannot (in theory) take advantage of 
further investment incentives because they are only 
permitted to base their rates on investment that is 
"used and useful" in providing service. 

Nevertheless, utilities are eligible for these tax 
loopholes. Thus national policy encourages utility 
investment without reference to its necessity. 

Where does the money go? The phantom tax 
collected from ratepayers provides utilities with 
investment capital. Customers are, in other words, 
being forced to invest in their utilities at a time when 
they don't need investment. In fact, most utilities 
have already invested in anticipation of increased 
demands for electricity that never occurred. 

Con Ed, for instance, only needs about half the 
generating capacity it already has; the last thing it 
needs is more investment. (It's also the last thing the 
rest of us need since rates are tied to the total amount 
of "used and useful" investment. Thus increased 
investment means higher rates.) But those loopholes 
depend on continued investment, so utilities are 
forced to find something "useful" in which to invest. 
Here's a few things on which Con Ed spent its money: 
a "Visitors Center" at a nuclear generating plant 
($8 4 million), "ornamental planting," "modernize 
toilets" ($1.6 million, including a $139,000 "magic 
flush toilet"), new front doors, and "funds available 
against new projects as they develop" (a $375,000 
fudge factor). 

These investments do not seem "used and useful" 
in the provision of electricity service. Yet they are 
financed not by voluntary shareholder or bondholder 
subscription but, in part, by governmentally-compel- 
led contributions by ratepayers in the form of a 
fictitious expense. Rates are then raised further due 
to the increased "useful" investment. 

Utilities and regulatory commissions counter that 
this is a cheaper way to raise investment capital and 
thus keep rates relatively low. This is true, they say, 
because investors (via bond rating agencies) have 
more "confidence" in utilities that are allowed to 
raise capital this way. Investors therefore settle for a 
lower interest rate on bonds of such utilities. This 
savings allegedly shows up in rates. 

But nearly every electric utility in the country has 
already made far more investment than it needs. 
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Generating capacity has expanded where demand for 
it has not. Incentives to invest anyway result in 
"ornamental planting" and additional interest 
payments on the bonds which finance it. 

Con Ed bills include about five percent for phantom 
tax and its expensive consequences. People Outraged 
with Electricity Rates (POWER) and other groups in 
New York are considering a campaign to lawfully 
withhold the five percent and place it in escrow while 
they await resolution of a complaint to be filed at the 
New York Public Service Commission 

Under the utility regulations of many states, it is 
lawful to withhold payment of that portion of a utility 
bill which is subject to legitimate dispute. Any 
complaint, withholding and escrow arrangements 
must be carefully designed to protect participants 
from shut-off. The logistics can be tricky, but similar 
campaigns have already been mounted against 
Boston Edison and against several New Jersey 
utilities with nuclear generating plants. 

Marcia Sowles of Legal Services of Northern 
Indiana has persuaded an Indiana Court of Ap¬ 
peals that electricity customers cannot be lawfully 
required to pay nonexistent taxes. The case is now on 
appeal. 

Under the congressional law establishing phantom 
taxes, state commissions have some (though not 
complete) discretion over how much utilities may bill 


us in phantom taxes . The congressional law itself may 
be unconstitutional. There is thus ample basis for 
complaint to state commissions and, if necessary, 
appeal to the courts. Ratepayer efforts such as a 
withholding campaign can, with enough support, 
show a commission how important this issue is and 
how strongly people feel about it. 

Commission laxness has given way to the 
self-interest of utilities and produced electricity rates 
that people cannot afford. Unless citizens become 
aggressive about protecting their interests, this rela¬ 
tionship is not likely tochange. -CL 

Contacts 

For further information on rate withholding 
campaigns, contact: 

Boston Area Ratepayers Union, c/o Peter Ureneck, 2 
Marlowe St., Dorchester, MA; (617)282-9215. 

Safe Energy Alternatives (SEA) Alliance Rate 
Withholding Campaign, 324 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, NJ 07042. (201) 744-3358. 

POWER Withholding Campaign, c/o Jim Brennan, 
105 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10016, (212) 
683-5656, ext. 139. 
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Demonstrators attempting to breach the fence around the Seabrook, NH nuclear plant are repelled by police and National Guard. Many demonstrators were 
later treated for clubbing and tear gas-related injuries. The entire scene was videotaped by the police for possible use in prosecuting protesters Photo by 

Steve Jackson/WIN. 


SEABROOK OCCUPATION AND 
BLOCKADE 

The occupation/blockade of the 
Seabrook nukes that began May 24 
by the Coalition for Direct Action 
at Seabrook (CDAS) saw some 
notable developments in the long 
history of citizen protest against 
the twin reactors under construc¬ 
tion by the Public Service Com¬ 
pany of New Hampshire. 

The action began Saturday with 
about 1500 demonstrators, 800 
police and guardsmen, 400 report¬ 
ers and many Seacoast citizens 
watching from streets and porches 
or selling hot dogs, yogurt and 
lemonade to the crowds. By Wed¬ 
nesday, only 51 demonstrators had 
been arrested, but scores were 
injured by police clubs and mace. 


Several police and utility officers 
from other states observed the 
action. The police (including an 
officer caught masquerading as a 
public TV camera-person complete 
with press pass) videotaped the 
protestors and CDAS leaders for 
identification purposes and 
possible later arrest. Some con¬ 
struction workers, armed with 
clubs supplied by the police, 
helped to defend the fence. In 
addition to the usual mace, dogs, 
clubs and firehoses, they also 
sprayed mace from helicopters and 
pepper gas from a portable fogger. 

The Coalition had developed 
considerably more tactical 
sophistication since their October 
6occupation. Demonstrators were 
able to efficiently cut through 
sections of the fence encircling the 


construction site by holding 
plywood shields against the fence, 
snipping between them and 
pulling the fence down with 
grappling hooks. Only the lack of 
CDAS numbers and the elan of the 
cops prevented demonstrators 
from gaining access to the site. 

During the action many 
demonstrators were injured and 
were carried off semi-conscious on 
stretchers by CDAS medical teams 
and taken to nearby hospitals. 

The Coalitions's future plans are 
uncertain, but one thing is 
clear—the opposition to Seabrook 
will not stop until the nuke does. 

— Roy Morrison 

INDIAN POINT UPDATE 

Resolution 743-Aon the Indian 
Point Nuclear Power Plant 
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sponsored by New York City 
Councilwoman Miriam Friedlan- 
der has been passed. • 

The resolution calls upon the 
United States Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) to require Con 
Edison to bring Indian Point Two 
and Three up to ' 'required safety 
standards/' If plants Two and 
Three fail to meet current safety 
standards, then the NRC should 
phase these plants out. 

Indian Point is 24 miles north of 
New York City and is located on the 
Ramapo Fault. Plant Two has had 
a record of 146 unscheduled ser¬ 
vice disruptions in the last five 
years and is now operating with a 
"C" rating, oneof the lowest in 
the nation. 

NRC Commissioners agreed 
unanimously on April 18to 
establish an Atomic Safety and 
Licensing Board to hold formal 
public hearings in the vicinity of 
Indian Point citing safety issues 
raised by the Union of Concerned 
Scientists and other critics. 

The Commission will decide if 
there will be an interim suspension 
of Indian Point during the course of 
the hearings which have yet to be 
set. 

— Newsdesk 

SELECTIVE SERVICE DOESN'T 
LIKECOs 

The US Selective Service System 
reportedly expects up to half the 
people required to register for the 
draft to file for conscientious 
objector status. 

According to the East West 
Journal , a Selective Service report 
recommends "stringent 
measures" to deal with expected 
large numbers of draft resisters. 

The journal said that the report 
recommends either doing away 
with the status of conscientious 
objector all together, or at least 
restricting it to members of estab¬ 
lished religious sects that 
specifically prohibit participation 
in military service. 

The report also is said to 
recommend that those who are 
granted ''CO status" should be 
severely taxed "in lieti of military 


service." Such a tax might include 
an income tax that would amount 
to virtual forfeiture of all income 
over $5000 per year for a period of 
anywhere from 5 to 25 years. 

-ZNS/NC Anvil 

SAVE THE TREE 

There is a store in the heart of 
Flarlem which is named the Tree of 
Life. It is a place of new worlds for 
the people of the neighborhood as 
wel I as for people outside the Har- 
lemcommunity. Asacenterof 
education it offers teachings on 
nutrition, prisons, prenatal care 
and drugless rehabilitation. It is 
also a reading room in which 
people can browse and read a book 
or two before they decide to buy. 

The Tree of Life is currently 
struggling against gentrification. 
The Harlem Urban Development 
Corporation (HUDC) intends to 
build a $100 million International 
Convention Center and luxury 
hotel complex at 126th Street and 
Lenox Avenue. This despite the 
closing of schools, hospitals, 
libraries, food stamp programs, 
care for the elderly and a 
deepening recession. 

On May 19, Malcolm X's birth¬ 
day, Kanya KeKumbha, the spirit 
behind the Tree of Life, was given 
a 72-hour notice of eviction. The 
notice was given by HUDC under 
the direction of Congressman 
Charles Rangel. Responding out of 
and for the needs of the 
community, KeKumbha 
announced his candidacy for the 
office held by Rangel He has since 
taken HUDC to court to keep the 
center open. 

KeKumbha and the Tree of Life 
have inspired black youths and 
adults to turn away from drugs and 
crimeand make Harlem a center of 
self-sufficiency. Thepeopleof the 
community are giving their 
support to him, to the saving of the 
Tree and to themselves from being 
relocated to suburban 
neighborhoods by the; Regional 
Housing Mobility Program of the 
Tri-State Regional Planning 
Commission. 

— Mary Jane Sullivan 


SENATORS PROPOSE NEW 
CABINET DEPARTMENT 

Hoping to create a counterweight 
to the Department of Defense at 
the Executive level of the decision¬ 
making process, three US 
Congressmen have unveiled new 
legislation to establish a Cabinet 
post entitled '' Department of 
Peace." The office would be 
charged with the development of 
plans, policies and programs de¬ 
signed to foster peace. 

The new department, whose 
concept was presented to the 
Senate by Senators Spark M. 
Matsunaga(D-Hawaii), Jennings 
Randolph (D-W. Va.) and Mark 
Hatfield (R-Ore.), would also 
include: the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the 
International Development 
Cooperation Agency, including the 
Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment and the Institute for 
Scientific and Technological 
Cooperation, and ACTION, which 
encompasses the Peace Corps and 
VISTA. 

An Academy of Peace and 
Conflict Resolution, providing 
graduate training and research of 
domestic and foreign conflicts, 
would come with the package as 
well as a US Peace Award 
Commission. The latter would 
recognize US and foreign citizens 
who contributed to the furthering 
of peace in the world. 

— Enlisted Times 

SADAT ATTEMPTS TO 
CONTROL EGYPTIAN DISSENT 

Facing serious opposition to 
domestic and foreign policy, the 
government of Anwar Sadat has 
been forced to offer economic con¬ 
cessions while at the same time 
attempting to suppress dissent. 

Inflationary conditions have 
become severe. An annual 30% 
rise in prices for basic goods, 
combined with shortages of 
housing and transportation 
problems in the cities remain 
sources of tension for Egypt¬ 
ian workers. 

Since the signingof the Camp 
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David agreements last year, the 
government has been under attack 
by right and left-wing forces. 
There has been a marked growth 
and renewed militanceamong 
Islamic fundamentalist groups. 
The stalemate in the Palestinian 
autonomy talks and the recent 
granting of "permanent asylum" 
to the deposed Shah has served to 
unite dissenting factions. On 
March 28 in Asyut, 5000 Islamic 
students expressed outrage 
against the Shah's presence in 
Egypt. 

Sadat is consolidating power 
and repression in the form of 
arrests and dissolution of leftist 
professional organizations. 
Legislation is also increasing, 
whilecensorshipof the press is 
extensive. 

One new law, the "Law of 
Shame," has been created as a 
response to the growing political 
ferment. It is a catch-all for 
criminal acts. Its provisions 
include endangering national 
unity, corruption of youth and 
subverting religious values and 
institutions, all of which can be 
used against Islamic 'extremists,' 
Marxists and students. However, 
these measures are unlikely to 
stem the opposition, which is' 
growing largely out of the 
unprecedented economic crisis. 

—MarkZuss 


INFANT FOOD INDUSTRY 
VIOLATES INTERNATIONAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Aggressive promotion of artificial 
baby milks continues throughout 
the Third World, says a new report 
released by the International Baby 
Food Action Network (IBFAN), 
during the recently concluded 
World Health Assembly in 
Geneva. The report reinforced the 
debate at the Assembly, which 
cal led for the development of an 
international code of marketing by 
May 1981. 

The IBFAN report chronicles 
over 200 examples of promotion 
since J anuary 1980 by 19 
companies in 33 countries that 
violate the recommendations 
made by last October's 
WHO/UNICEF meeting on infant 
feeding, in which industry partici¬ 
pated. At the forefront of this 
controversy is the Swiss-based 
Nestle corporation, the largest 
seller of baby milk in the Third 
World, and the target of a growing 
international consumer boycott 
started by the I nfant Formula 
Action Coal ition (IN FACT). 

"The international coalition has 
done its job monitoring industry 
compliance," commented Douglas 
Johnson, National Chairperson of 
INFACT. "But this inventory 
demonstrates the need for binding 
regulations, reinforced by an 
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institutionalized monitoring 
system. While the WHO/UNICEF 
proposed code development 
appears the best hope,very 
entrenched interests will have to 
be overcome by international 
consumer pressure." —INFACT 

WASTING THE PUBLIC'S 
MONEY 

Western LNC Associates, a 
subsidiary of Pacific Lighting 
Corporation and Pacific Cas and 
Electric, wants to bring LNC (li¬ 
quefied natural gas) from 
Indonesia and Alaska to Pt. 
Conception, California. The 
proposal was billed as an 
emergency measure to alleviate 
the serious shortages of gas that 
the companies predicted to hit by 
1980. Instead of a shortage, we 
now have a glut of natural gas, due 
to the deregulation measures 
recently passed by Congress. 

The gas companies will make 
much higher profits from LNC 
than from cheaper sources in the 
US, Canada or Mexico. Due to 
certain "emergency" provisions 
and special allowances, the 
companies wHJ be allowed almost 
double the guaranteed profit 
margin (15% as opposed to8%) 
and they will have the right to col¬ 
lect as a "minimum bill" all 
"non-equity" costs of the project. 













This means that California 
consumers will have to pay even if 
the gas is not del ivered due to 
boycott, sabotage, accident, 
earthquake, missile debris or polit¬ 
ical instability. In New Jersey, 
consumers are paying off a $180 
million bill for an LNG facility that 
is sitting idle. Maryland consum¬ 
ers are paying for the Cove Point 
LNG faciI ity where an October 
1979 explosion caused a six month 
disruption in service. 

— Coalition to Support 
Point Conception 

"APOLOGY TO IRANIAN 
PEOPLE" CIRCULATES IN US 

"A Long Overdue Apology to the 
Iranian People," signed by promi¬ 
nent political writers and peace 
activists and recently delivered to 
the Iranian ambassador to the 
United Nations, is being circulated 
by peace, religious, academic and 
other groups across the country to 
rally further signatures and 


coordinate similar actions in a 
major effort to find a citizens' 
solution to the US-lranian 
impasse. 

The "Apology," brought to 
Ambassador Mansour Farhang in 
April by Kay Camp, International 
President of the Women's Inter¬ 
national League for Peace and 
Freedom (WILPF), includes 
among its initial signers Richard 
Barnet, Richard Falk, Noam 
Chomsky, Philip Berrigan and 
Elizabeth McAllister. 

The Apology takes into account 
that the Iranian people have been 
political ly repressed for 25 years 
and that several US adminisra- 
tors have supported the rule of 
Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi. It 
also states that' 'we convey our 
renewed determination to prevent 
such actions on the part of our 
government now and in the future, 
in relation to Iran or any other 
country. . . .We urge both 
governments to take immediate 


steps toward facilitating release of 
the American hostages and 
negotiating a deescalation of 
present hostile acts on both 
sides. . . 

The "Apology" was signed by 
the initial groups before the US 
rescue attempt, when strong hints 
of military action were being made 
by the US government, and was- 
delivered to Ambassador Farhang 
atthattime. It has since been 
taken up by organizations circulat¬ 
ing this or similar statements. 

If you wish to circulate a copy of 
this statement, contact WILPF, 
1213 Race St., Philadelphia, PA 
19107. 

-WILPF 


To keep CHANGES in top news¬ 
breaking shape, send releases and 
short news reports [150-200 words 
maximum] whenever something 
noteworthy occurs in your area. 


Between 3000 and 5000 German anti-nuclear activists recently occupied a cleared-out area near Gorleben. It is here that the authorities are beginning test 
drillings to examine the salt dome as a storage place for radioactive wastes. Photo by Wolfgang Kaezmarek/WIN. 
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CALIFORNIA 

June 29-July 13 —Workcamp at the Red 
Wind American community sponsored 
bv the LA Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
info: LAFOR, c/o Jeanette Van Vleck, 
4607 Prospect, LA, 90027. 

June 29 —Reverend Kenneth Brown will 
speak on “Shadowing the Corporations” 
at the First Unitarian Church, 2836 W. 8 
St., LA, 11 am. Info: (213)389-1356. 

July 6—Virgil E. Hall, Jr. will lead a 
discussion on “None, One or Many: A 
Frank Discussion About Sexual 
Relationships,” First Unitarian Church, 
Franklin at Gearv, SF. Info: John Kyper, 
(415)863-5963. 

CANADA 

July 20-24 —World Future Society will 
be sponsoring its First Global confer¬ 
ence, “Through the 80s: Thinking 
Globally, Acting Locally,” in Toronto. 
Info: WFS, 4916 St. Elmo Ave., Wash., 
DC 20014. 

CONNECTICUT 

August 19-23 —Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom will be 
celebrating their 65th anniversary and 
their 21 st Triennial Congress at 
Quinnipac College near New Haven. 
Info: Melva L. Mueller, WILPF, 1213 
Race St., Phila, PA 19107; (215)LO 
3-7110. 

GEORGIA 

July 12 —The Georgia State-wide 
Anti-nuclear Conference will be held at 
Mercer University, Sociology Bldg., Rm. 
3, Macon. Info: Paul Butterbaugh, 
Ocmulgee Alliance for Safe Energy, PO 
Box 3092, Warner Robins, 31099. 


ILLINOIS 

Sept. 2-13 —The National Committee to 
Support the Marion Brothers is coordi¬ 
nating a walk from E. St. Louis to Marion 
Federal Prison. Info: National 
Committee to Support the Marion 
Brothers, 4556a Oakland, St. Louis, MO 
63110; (314)533-2234. 

INDIANA 

August 15-24 —Peacemaker Orientation 
Program in Nonviolence sponsored by 
the Center for Peace and Life Studies wil 
explore commitments to nonviolence in 
our everyday lives. Info: Jim Johnson, 
510 N. Gray St., Indianapolis, 46201; 
(317)636-5211. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

June 29-August 10 —The Traprock 
Peace Center will offer “A Peace Work 
Camp” for people 14-18 years. Scholar¬ 
ships are available. Info: Traprock, 
Woolman Hill, Keets Rd., Deerfield, 
01342; (413)773-7427. 

July 6-August 16 —The Summer 
Institute for Popular Economics at 
Hampshire College will sponsor four 
one-week sessions on economics for 
activists. Info: Center for Popular 
Economics, Box 785, Amherst, 01002. 

NEBRASKA 

August 6-9 —Peace activities planned for 
the Strategic Air Command (SAC) head¬ 
quarters sponsored by Omaha Pax 
Christi and Des Moines Catholic 
Worker. Info: Omaha Pax Christi, 2104 
Davenport Sf, Omaha, NE 68102; 
(402)344-0539,341-1218. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

July 19-26 —American Friends Service 
Committee will have a gathering at the 
Avon Institute, Lake Winnipesaukee, to 
focus on issues of the 80s. Resource 
persons include Bob Moses, Staughton 
Lvnd, Motlalepula Chabaku and Fritz 
Eichenberg. Info: AFSC, 2161 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge, MA02140. 

NEW JERSEY 

July 20-22 —Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom is spon¬ 
soring their Northeast Regional Confer¬ 
ence, “Women Meeting the Challenges 
of the 80s.’.’ Fee $45. Info: Anne Ivey, 

Box 13, Princeton Jet., 08550; (609) 
799-0503. 

NEW YORK 

June 24 —Gil Banks from Harlem 
Fightback will discuss ‘ ‘ Racism and 
Militarism” at the Mobilization for 
Survival’s general meeting, 135 W. 4 
St., NYC, 7:30 pm. Info: NYMFS, (212) 
673-1808. 

July 5-August 17 —Omega Institute for 
Holistic Studies will sponsor a 
combination of weekend seminars and 
5-dav intensives on holistic health and 
ecology. Info: Omega Institute, Box 396, 
New Lebanon, 12125; (518)794-8850. 
July 27 —Bright Morning Star will give a 
concert for Survival Summer at Slater 
Community Center, between Fisher & 
Quarropas, on Grove St., White Plains, 
7:30 pm. $3.00. Info: Westchester 
Peoples Action Coalition, 255 Grove 
Street, White Plains, 10601; (914) 
682-0488. 


August 11-14 —Democratic National 
Convention Demonstration in NYC. Info: 
Mobilization for Survival, 135 W. 4 St., 
NYC, 10012.(212)673-1808. 

July 25-28 —Clergy and Laity Concerned 
will have their National Assembly, 
“CALC Vision and Agenda for the 80’s” 
in Rochester. Info: National Assembly 
Committee, CALC, 198 Broadway, NYC, 
10038. 

NICARAGUA 

July 17-26 —The Nicaraguan Cultural 
Institute announces a summer tour of 
Nicaragua with attention to such areas as 
literacy, health care and land reform. 
Info: Diana Narin, Special Tours for 
Special People, 250 W. 57St., Rm. 1517, 
NYC 10019; (212)586-6577. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

August 8-14 —The War Resisters 
League-Southeast will sponsor a 
Training Workshop in Nonviolence at 
the Carolina Friends School, Durham. 
Fee will be $35-45. Info: WRL/SE, 604 
W. Chapel Hill St., Durham, 27701; 
(919)682-6374. 

TEXAS 

July 4 —The Comanche Peak Life Force 
! will sponsor its 3rd occupation of the 
Comanche Peak nuclear power plant. 
Nonviolent training required. Info: 
CPLF, 2710 Woodmerc, Dallas, 75233: 
(214)337-5885. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

July 18-26 —1980 International Survival 
Gathering in the Black Hills todevelop 
strategies that will insure human 
survival. Info:Black Hills Alliance, PO 
Box 2508, Rapid City, 57701. 

VIRGINIA 

June28-July 19 —World Community 
Camp is sponsoring an adventure in 
global living for children ages 8-14. Info: 
WCC, Rt. 4, Bedford, 24523; (703) 
920-1650. 

July 14-August 16 —Summer Conflict 
Resolution Program for people 11-15 
years in Fairfax County. Meets daily. 
Info:Jane Manring, (703)534-7553. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

July 1-7 —The Rainbow Family Healing 
Gathering w ill be held in the Appala¬ 
chians this summer. Info: East Coast 
Harmonizers, PO Box 337, Hyattsville, 
MD 20781; (301)699-9438. 
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A number of interesting cases con¬ 
cerning tax resistance—including 
IRS developments —have been 
happening in 1980. 

First, the IRS development: Em¬ 
ployers who file Forms 941, 941E, 
and 941-M are, as of March 31, 
1980, required to submit copies of 
Form W-4 filed after that date by 
employees who: "claim more than 
nine withholding exemptions, or 
claim exemption from income tax 
withholding and their wages are 
more than $200 a week at the time 
you receive their Forms W-4." 

Copies of such W-4 forms are 
supposed to be sent each 
quarter—but not for employees 
who stop working for the given 
employer before the end of the 
quarter. This is clearly an attempt 
by IRS to make it hard for war tax 
(and other) resisters by making 
employers more active agents in 
the collection process. And by 
definition this requirement applies 
to those organizations working for 
peace, education and social justice 
that many tax resisters may work 
for. 

Word comes from a war tax 
resister in Seattle, Washington, 
that although she had received a 
notice of confiscation of property 
from IRS, she received in March a 
further letter saying that they 
instead were accepting her tax 
return as filed. I also heard from 
IRS recently saying that I had 
"overpaid" 1974 taxes (most of 
this was collected through an IRS 
suit against CCCO for refusal to 
honor a levy against my salary.) 
The "excess" is being applied 
against taxes owed for 1975 

Sallie Marx of New York City ap¬ 
peared in tax court on February 14, 
1980. "In 1976, the second time I 
was appearing before Tax Court on 
conscientious (First Amendment) 
grounds, IRS was asking not only 
for the deficiency, that is the one- 
third I refused to pay, but a $500 
penalty. IRS sent me three sets of 
documents that made it imperative 
to obtain legal representation (for 
the February 1980 trial). Here is a 
sample of their requests for 
information: 

—Request petitioner (Sallie) to 



produce samples or forms of Court 
petitions, briefs , claims , memo¬ 
randa of law or the like circulated 
in aid of or made available to tax¬ 
payers who wish to assert or de¬ 
fend non-payment of federal in¬ 
come taxes on various anti-war or 
humanitarian grounds. 

— What organizations do you be¬ 
long to or are aware of that encour¬ 
age | non-payment of federal in¬ 
come taxes on various anti-war or 
humanitarian grounds. 



Suffice it to say that if a Tax 
Court or Federal District judge 
rejects your defense for refusing to 
answer questions or to produce 
documents, you can be held in 
contempt and sent to jail. "The 
day before the trial the 
government withdrew their penal¬ 
ty charge so that the trial would be 
only for the deficiencies for 1976 
and 1977, $360 and $268 

respectively." 

Sallie reports further that the 
judge displayed a real interest in 
hearing her position and sustained 
her objection to "requests for 
information" such as the ones 
listed above. Further develop¬ 
ments on this case won't happen 
until June, but, Sallie adds, 
"There's little doubt that next 
time they will impose a penalty." 

From Bruce Chrisman (RR2, 
Box 181, Ava, IL 62907) who would 
like to hear from people and needs 
help paying court costs: "Because 
I wanted all my tax dollars to be 
used to relieve human suffering 
and to promote peace through 
nonviolence and human service, as 
a Christian pacifist, I was found 
guilty by jury of failure to file a 
proper 1975 federal income tax 
return. One month later, on 
J anuary 2,1980, US District J udge 
J. Waldo Ackerman of Spring- 
field, Illinois, sentenced me to one 
year— not to prison (which the pro¬ 
secuting attorney clearly desired) 
— but instead to Mennonite 
Voluntary Service.Our attorney 
has filed a notice to appeal to test 
the court's rulings denying rele¬ 
vance of First Amendment rights 
of religion and conscience in this 
case." 

Friday, March 14, 1980, Paul 
Monsky, a war tax resister since 
1966 and a NE/WTR member 
since 1968, was convicted in US 
District Court, Boston, of "falsify¬ 
ing federal income tax forms — 
the first criminal prosecution of a 
pacifist tax resister in New 
England." Apparently, this 
charge had to do with openly filing 
a W-4 form as a resister. Paul was 
to be sentenced on April 8. 

— Steve Gulick 

2208 South St. 

Phila., PA 19146 
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UPDATE ON LA HAGUE 
ACCIDENT 

The fire and electrical failure on 
April 15 at the La Hague repro¬ 
cessing plant in northern France 
has still not been revealed or 
explored to any extent in the US 

press. The cover-up continues. 

WISE (World Information Service 
on Energy) reports that an electric¬ 
ity failure at the plant knocked out 
all systems and instruments, in¬ 
cluding those checking plutonium 
to make sure no critical mass 
forms; the central instrument 

board; the intercom and loud 

speaker system, needed to warn 
workers of danger and announce 
evacuation. The only thing still 
working was the high tension 
electric fence around the site! The 
fence has an independent circuit. 
The French Socialist union CFDT 
reported that almost all of the 
15-room factory was contaminat¬ 
ed Cleanup will be a long and hard 
job. Fortunately, the plutonium 
extraction unit was not working at 
the time of the accident. Thirty 
kilos of plutonium was being 
loaded at the time of the accident. 
If it had been in the unit there 
could have been a nuclear 
explosion. Undaunted, the French 
government continues plans for 
two more reprocessing plants at La 
Hague. 

LETTER FROM BRAZIL 

The Anti-Nuclear Movement of 
Rio de Janiero wrote me recently 
with a very interesting report on 
their work. Theirs is one of a num¬ 
ber of Brazilian groups, totaling 
about 5000 people. They write: 
"The Brasilian anti-nuclear move¬ 
ment began when the military dic¬ 
tatorship led not only by the inter¬ 
national situation, but mainly by 
the popular civil movement and 
the economic crisis, was forced to 
promote a "political opening." 
This had to be done to maintain the 
social-economic system of ex¬ 
ploitation created by the govern¬ 
ment. This "opening" began 
around 1977. After that there came 
the renowned Brasilian and 
German nuclear agreement that 
intends to establish eight nuclear 



plants in fifteen years, which will 
cost $40 billion. Obviously, after 
the "pacific" use of the nuclear 
power, there will come the 
development of nuclear weapons" 
Claiming broad support the 
groups promote alternative energy 
sources and lifestyles, publish 
educational materials and have 
organized public protests. The 
most recent one—on April 13 in 
Resende, RJ—opposed construc¬ 
tion of an industrial nuclear plant 
that would include uranium 
enrichment and fuel assembly 
facilities. They would like to ex¬ 
change information with groups 
and activists here. "The nuclear 
program can only be solved if all 
countries become aware of its 
gravity." Contact: Anti-Nuclear 
Movement/RJ: PO Box 41.025- 
Santa Tereza; Rio de Janiero-RJ/ 
Brasil. 


by Anna Gyorgy 


WHITSUN - INTERNATIONAL 
PROTESTS 

During the 1960s, there were large 
peace marches in many parts of 
Europe on the Catholic holiday 
Whitsun. Last year the holiday 
(June 2-3, 1979) saw anti-nuclear 
actions in many countries. This 
year rallies were held in Luxem¬ 
burg at the Remerchen plant and 
at Plogoff, France, the site in 
Brittany where earlier this police 
and local residents opposed to the 
nuke clashed violently for 40 days. 
Similar actions occurred in Rome, 
Milan and Venice. On May 25 
there were demonstrations all over 
the Basque country in Spain, part 
of a major campaign to stop 
construction of a long fought 
nuclear plant at Lemoniz. Other 
rallies on J une 1 and 3 marked the 
death of Gladys Del Estal, killed by 
police during last year's interna¬ 
tional anti-nuclear days. There 
were also three rallies in Switzer¬ 
land, followed by marches through 
six of the twenty four communities 
where test drilling for waste 
storage is planned. On May 26, a 
demonstration was held in the 
center of the Swiss nuclear 
industry at Baden. There was a 
bicycle ride, rally and theater in 
Wales (UK) and a demonstration 
against the third nuke at 
Dungeness, near Dover. On May 
24, demonstrators in the Nether¬ 
lands came out to oppose ocean 
dumping of radioactive waste west 
of Amsterdam. 

Actions in Europe around this 
date were encouraged and 
coordinated by the International 
Conference of Coordination of the 
Anti-Nuclear Movement, PO 231, 
CH-4015 Basel, Switzerland. The 
Conference has a series of 
"Common International De¬ 
mands": stopping the production 
and export of nuclear plants and 
weapons as well as the stationing 
of nuclear weapons in Europe, and 
a ban on uranium mining. Several 
labor demands call for full 
employment and safer working 
conditions. The 5th International 
Conference (the next meeting of 
this group) will be held on 
September 13-14, 1980, in the 
Basel/Freiburg (W. Germany) 
area. 
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Resisting the New Draft 


Continued from Page 7 

organizing. Some left sectarian groups (the Com¬ 
munist Party—USA and the Socialist Workers Party) 
and the local CARD groups they controlled, objected 
to the Call to March 22 which included a denunciation 
of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the taking 
of hostages in Iran. They argued "exclusionism" and 
said Afghanistan was irrelevant to the draft issue 
Needless to say, they also favored the Soviet 
“liberation" of Afghanistan. One wonders at how, 
given the fact that Carter proclaimed Afghanistan as 
the rationale for draft registration, the issue can be 
sidestepped by saying “we have no position." By not 
taking a position on an issue so central to the contro¬ 
versy one objectively practices exclusionism—ex¬ 
cluding the 98% of the American people who 
rightfully oppose the Soviet invasion and want 
assurances that this anti-draft movement is indeed a 
broad-based movement and not an exercise in 
sectarian foreplay. For outreach to labor, to students, 
to the rest of the political spectrum, this is crucial. 

The second issue facing the movement is the extent 
to which CARD and the anti-draft movement reaches 
out to the minority and poor white communities now 
suffering de facto conscription through the poverty 
draft. If this is not to be a white middle class "save my 
own ass" movement, then it must begin to address 
the dearth of opportunities—educational and 
vocational—which force those with nd other options 
into the military. The way to achieve "equity" in the 
armed forces is not through the draft as the 
fashionable "neo-liberal" argument would have us 
believe. Any draft will inevitably reflect the class and 
racial biases inherent in the society as a whole. That is 
why every single black and Hispanic member of 
Congress cast their votes against draft registration. 

The demand for a full employment economy is thus 
central to the anti-draft movement. And yet, here 
again there is opposition. The libertarians, who have 
played an increasingly active role in anti-draft work, 
chafe at the inclusion of such a perspective since it 
implies government programs—a notion anathema to 
their free market boosterism. This battle will no doubt 
be fought after the elections at a national conference 
of the anti-draft movement called by CARD to discuss 
future strategies. 

In the short run, CARD is calling on anti-draft 
activists to organize mass demonstrations and 
presences at local post offices when draft registration 
commences (probably about three weeks after Carter 
signs the bill). Some CARD members, such as the 
War Resisters League, the National Resistance Com¬ 
mittee and the libertarians will emphasize and 
advocate outright resistance to registration. Others, 
perceiving the need to marshal wider forces to head 
off the probable consideration of classification and 


actual induction in January when the new Congress 
convenes, will build bridges to groups not inclined 
toward the resistance approach. A Labor Committee 
Against the Draft is in the process of formation and 
efforts to include such groups as the National 
Organization for Women and mainstream black and 
Hispanic groups have been stepped up. 

Even though the post office demos and resistance 
will probably not stop registration, they have the 
potential to gum up the Selective Service's works. 
Though the Selective Service is counting on free 
newspaper space and TV and radio time to publicize 
registration, CARD will demand equal time and has 
prepared spots and ads of its own produced by enter¬ 
tainers Lily Tomlin and Henry Gibson. Multiple 
signature newspaper ads against registration are 
planned as are activities outside the Republican 
national convention in Detroit and inside the 
Democratic convention in New York. Looking ahead 
to the fall, CARD has called for a week of local protest 
against the draft, tentatively scheduled for October 
12-18. 

The new movement against the draft is still young 
and inexperienced, but most importantly it is 
determined to build an anti-war movement strong 
enough to forestall the drift toward war and the turn to 
the right in the body politic. jx 


/ 


Any draft will inevitably 
reflect the class and racial 
biases inherent in the 
society as a whole. 
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lives of women in fishing and mill towns. 

Jana Harris grew up in a mill town on the 
Clackamas River in Oregon and later worked on com¬ 
mercial fishing boats in Alaska. Most of the poems in 
The Clackamas take place in one of these two areas. 
Many poems are portraits of different kinds of women 
she has come across; the "Gillnetter's Wife” will not 
stay to watch her husband kill the fish despite the 
shame it will cause him, a co-worker tells her she has 
no right to be tired of scrubbing pots when the men 
have been of the fishing boats since 5 am ("She, She 
Was About My Mother's Age”). Harris probes the 
way different women deal with their oppression as 
members of the working class and particularly as 
women in this class. 

Harris demonstrates a remarkable understanding 
of the problems faced by working class men as well as 
women. Some of her poems explore the way men's 
oppression influences their perception and treatment 
of women: 

They think they are the moon 
these men 
dragging us 
mine to milltown. 

Better company housing 
up crick, they say 
feed me, they say 
bear me fish 
buoy me up 

fill up the empty holes, they say. 

—from "Mama Water" 



THE CLACKAMAS 
by Jana Harris 
The Smith/$4 

distributed by Horizon Press, 156 Fifth Avenue/ 
NYC 10010 

V J 

by Debbie Friedman 

Jana Harris' third collection of poems, The 
Clackamas, is a sensitive and striking portrayal of the 
lives of working class people, particularly women. 
Harris breaks through the male-dominated literary 
tradition which tends to view the female character 
from a male perspective and disrpiss the significance 
of women's experience. Her poems exalt women's ex¬ 
perience and zero in on moments in the day-to-day 

Debbie Friedman works in the Brooklyn Energy 

Clinic and with People Outraged With Energy Rates. 


The section entitled "Alaska—Letters From the 
Promised Land" also draws extensively from a male 
perspective. The poem's personna quotes letters of a 
lover who is working on fishing boats in Alaska. The 
use of other people's dialogue is a common technique 
in Harris' poetry. It provides a more direct access to 
the feelings of the people she writes about: 

"/ got him and I got him, 
but Lee, 

Lee's a big man in the company. 

Put me down hard. 

So / watch." You say. 

"/ watch, 
lookin', to change 
the balance ." 

In general, Harris' language is simple and 
powerful. She makes no pretense of beautifying or ex¬ 
tolling anything. Her tone is matter-of-fact, relying on 
explicit detail to get her point across. Her poems also 
include a smattering of the area's unique idioms and 
dialect, bringing a more genuine flavor to the people 
and surroundings.. Another essential is rhythm. I was 
fortunate enough to see her read at Eric's Backroom 
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in New York City last November. Many of her poems 
were chanted in the style of the Aleutian Indians. All 
had a very distinctive beat. 

The thrust of The Clackamas, however, deals 
directly with women. In the last section, "I Canned 
Them Pears and I Canned Them Pears," Harris inter¬ 
mingles her own experiences with her observations of 
other women in her environment. These working 
class women are expected to relate to men as 
subordinates. ("Fix me a salami sandwich/he said/ 
I don't want to fix it myself/if you love me/you'll fix 
me a sandwich"). In "Garage Sale," one of the 
strongest poems in the book, Harris views other 
problems of women from the eyes of two navy wives. 

Yet, despite this and other grim depictions of their 
situation, Harris' view of working class women is 
hopeful. "Benediction for the Salmon Spawning in 
Cray Wolf Creek" is a metaphor of their struggle. 
Despite all obstacles, women will keep struggling 
against their own oppression just as the salmon will 
keep struggling upstream. The Clackamas is a truly 
important step in this struggle, forcing awareness of a 
class of people virtually ignored by male-dominated 
poetic tradition. 

they remember the creek of their foremothers 
rise up 

the steep cliffs 
the rainforest 

swimming against a glaciermelt 
in Gray Wolf Creek 
where I scrub camp pots 
with wild moss 
watching the salmon 
down in their well 

they remember the creek of their foremothers 
rise up 

looking like silver leaves 
and sucker fish 
a dynasty of daughters 
resting in the dark 
of a fallen log 
like stones 

they remember the creek of their foremothers 
rise up 

the rocks of this creek 

are slick for you , 

touching a broodmare's hump 

I ask , is this it? 

here with the thimbleberries 

the cedar trees 

the last stop 

is this it? 

they remember the creek of their foremothers 

rise up 

trudging on 

past the trail's end 

a bridge gone out 

fish, we could make the decades by you 


rise up in the white water 
rise up the rain 

rise up XL 

STARDANCE 

by Spider and Jeanne Robinson 
Analog Magazine, 

March, 1977; Sept., Oct. & Nov. 1978. 

by Shel Horowitz 

The most important book I've read in months is not, to 
the best of my knowledge, available in book form. It 
is, however, serialized in some back issues of the 
science fiction magazine, Analog, and is well worth 
any hunting the prospective reader might have to 
undergo. 

While it's a very easy book to read, it's a difficult 
one to review; I want to tell you enough to get you 
interested, but not so much that I'll give the book 
away. Stardance begins with the premise of zero- 
gravity dance—the creation of new art forms—and 
culminates in the creation of a new race, one which 
lives in one of the most euphoric utopias since 
Madeline L'Engles marvelous A Wrinkle In Time 
(which would be good preliminary reading to 
Stardance). At the same time, the plot—which seems 
rather forced in the first segment—is revealed as an 
intricate tapestry, opening up huge new vistas in the 
imagination. 

A few tidbits: Through the medium of interstellar 
dance and its accompanying sound and visual effects, 
the major protagonists not only merge into one 
creative pacifist social change entity, but manage to 
save the entire world in the process. 

Although Stardance I stands up well enough as an 
individual work, the earth-shaking, deeply moving 
material in Stardance II is what really counts. Read 
the first work, both for background on the story and 
for a familiarity with Robinson style, but also be sure 
to read the second—whic converts an interesting 
work of speculative fiction—enjoyable as such, but 
nothing more—into a powerful work that could 
change the way we relate as people. 

The book is well within the anarchist-pacifist 
tradition that has touched much recent science fiction 
(the novels of Ursula LeGuin come most readily to 
mind), and it brings home the power of love in a way 
that a non-fiction speech by even the most articulate 
philosopher cannot. It's an entry into dreamland, and 
those whose experience in science fiction is restricted 
to macho space operas would do well to reopen their 
horizons with the complete Stardance. It's a sensual 
and spiritual/philosophical treat that has reached me 
as only a few others I can count on my fingers have 
done before. 

And even for those whose main interest in the 
genre involves hard science, the Robinsons' explora¬ 
tions into the effects of extended living in zero- 
gravity are worth the price of admission. 


Shel Horowitz is a community organizer with the Cray 
Panthers in New York. 
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I have been fighting off the urge to jump 
into the great election debate that has 
been going on in WIN in the past few 
issues. It seems the Left feels compelled 
to allow itself to be swept up in that big 
orgy of state worship that the ruling class 
stages every four years. I had been 
trying to ignore the whole thing, but 
Randy Schutt’s letter (WIN, 5/15/80), 
was the last straw. Schutt claimed to 
support an anarchist viewpoint of 
government and politics, but urged 
everyone to get out and vote. I am at a 
complete loss as to how he reconciles 
electoral politics with anarchist views. 

There is more to the anarchist view of 
government than the idea that voting 
never changes things. The anarchist re¬ 
cognizes that radicals can and often do 
get elected to government offices. 
However, the only way that this can be 
done is to make a deal with the rich and 
powerful. To get elected and stay in 
office, reformers must take responsibili¬ 
ty for maintaining the army, the courts, 
the prisons, the CIA, FBI, etc. (This is 
something to think about for those who 
argue that voting is ‘ ‘ nonviolent’ ’.) “ Co¬ 
alitions” must be built with “enlighten¬ 
ed” segments of the ruling class, whose 
privileges must be protected. It could not 
be otherwise because the whole purpose 
of the state (democratic or otherwise) is 
to maintain the status quo. The state by 
its very nature is a parasitic growth upon 
society, which is mainly interested in 
self-preservation. Anarchists don’t 
participate in elections because they 
refuse to fall into the trap of preserving 
what they are fighting against. 

Schutt also distorts anarchist politics 
by suggesting that the Ehrlichs and 
other activists believe that “growing 
soybeans” will cause the downfall of the 
establishment. He argues that we must 
accept the available political opportuni¬ 
ties for change rather than trying to drop 
out altogether. He compares this to 
trying to fight agribusiness by not 
buying food. Yes, it’s true that trying to 
drop out of everything is futile, not to 
mention suicidal. But, while it is obvious 
that not buying food could lead to death 
by starvation, I have never heard of 
anyone dying from a failure to vote. 
(Perhaps this might happen if one is a 
democratic socialist, but I have never 
been able to verifv this so far.) 

Rather than dropping out entirely, 
anarchists see that important organiz¬ 
ing must be done. Labor organizations 
must be built that are completely under 
worker control, to gradually seize control 
of production. Community organizations j 



must be built that will create self-manag ¬ 
ing public services. Direct action 
struggles will need to be fought on many 
fronts. When these self-governing 
structures begin to operate industry and 
coordinate community services, the 
state will die of starvation for lack of 
support. So to Randy and like-minded 
radicals, we recommend they come 
down from their platforms and pulpits, 
and start raising hell where it will do the 
most good. 

—JEFF STEIN 

Champaign, III. 


Jerry Elmer’s introduction to the open 
letter on Vietnam (WIN, 5/15/80), men¬ 
tions the role of Joan Baez and myself in 
earlier statements. As we are among 
those who decided not to sign the 
present letter, I thought it might be 
worth while to indicate my own reasons. 

The letter gives the impression that 
there are still grounds for reasonably be¬ 
lieving that there are not major human 
rights violations occuring in Vietnam. 
Some of us think there are violations, 
others of us do not. I would hope that it 
won’t take too much longer for peace 
activists to at least credit the Amnesty 
International annual report indicating 
how serious the problems are—and this 
is a very restrained and conservative 
summary of the situation in the camps 
and prisons. The fact is that US peace 
groups actually have some leverage with 
the Vietnamese government. Were we to 
make appeals to the Hanoi government 
on behalf of prisoners, at the very least 
those who were active in the Vietnamese 
peace movement or those who have 
become Amnesty International adopted 
prisoners of Conscience, such appeals 
could save lives. The conditions in the 
camps and prisons, as in so many 
countries, are such that a high death rate 
is inevitable. 

The letter “deplores” Vietnam’s in¬ 
vasion of Cambodia, then hastens to add 
that one can argue it was “provoked.’’ 
Surely there haven’t been many military 
actions which the aggressor can’t 
passionately maintain were provoked. 
Rapists and racist hangmen maintain 
they were provoked. But if we peace 
people add this kind of PS tc a 
condemnation of military invasion, it 
sharply defuses the sentence. If “one 
can argue” invasion was provoked, do 
we really deplore invasion as a political 
method? For pacifists, this isn’t a minor 


question. ^ 

One gets the impression that the re¬ 
fugees are leaving Vietnam because of 
Chinese ethnic identity or because it’s 
too hard making money on the black 
market. One doesn’t get the im¬ 
pression that people—ordinary people— 
find the situation within their country so 
deplorable, so unjust, so coercive that 
they would rather risk death at sea than 
take a chance on staying. The govern¬ 
ment decides who can run for public 
office, people live at the mercy of the po¬ 
litical and police apparatus, religious 
structures have often been closed and 
what survives is under tight control. 
Children are being drafted to fight in 
Cambodia or on the Chinese border. 

How many of us have taken the time to 
meet refugees and find out how well 
they fit our stereotypes? Or taken the 
time to read human rights appeals from 
within Vietnam? Or to read the 
testimony of Vietnamese conscripts who 
escaped their military units and made 
their way to camps in Thailand? 

The statement could so easily have 
focused on its three recommendations 
and, in doing so, really been not only an 
attempt at reconciliation within the 
peace movement but perhaps done much 
more to move others toward the kind of 
action that statement endorses. At least 
one non-signer, myself, appealed to the 
drafting group to write a briefer text that 
didn’t require the signer to take a rosey 
view of the Hanoi government and which 
said," in effect, “We have widely di¬ 
vergent views on what is happening in 
Vietnam, but there are a few things we 
agree about and we think many 
Americans can agree about: establishing 
diplomatic and trade relations with 
Vietnam, providing emergency food aid, 
and helping to repair what we once 
helped destroy.” 

And maybe such an appeal to Ameri¬ 
can conscience can yet be written. 

At the same time, perhaps more of us 
could use the opportunities that come to 
us to occasionally speak up with Hanoi 
on behalf of its prisoners, especially 
those who are there because of their 
commitment to the kind of principles 
that WIN readers have in common. 

—JIM FOREST 
Alkmaar, HOLLAND 
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Free if no exchange of $$ involved 
and only 20 words in length. 
Otherwise $3 for every ten words. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

On September 23rd Maine citizens can vote out nu¬ 
clear power in a special referendum to close their 
only nuke (Maine Yankee) and prohibit any more 
from being builtthere! But they need your financial 
support! The nuclear industry nationally is pouring 
millions to try to defeat this referendum. Your dona¬ 
tions urgently needed! Maine Nuclear Referendum 
Committee, Box 346, Edgecomb, ME 04556; 
(207)882-7801. 

WE TOOK A BATH, but wedidn't lose our shirts! 
T-shirts from the April 26 anti-nuke rally.available— 
windmill/sun/dove design, $6.50 each postpaid. 
Top quality shirt—get 'em while they last. Specify 
small, medium, largeor extra large; blue, beigeor 
orange (last is the "staff" shirt). Buttons, same 
design, also Pentagon/Atom "Shut It Down" but¬ 
tons, $1 each, 15j t for 20or more, frisbees also avail¬ 
able. Coalition for a Non-Nuclear World, 413 8th St., 
SE, Washington, DC 20003 Bulk discounts 
available. 

August 6-9, Omaha Pax Christi and Des Moines 
Catholic Worker planning peace activities at SAC 
Headquarters, Omaha. 

Aug. 6—Noon, Liturgy for Peace & Disarmament 
7:30, Ecumenical Service at SAC Entrance. Sunset, 
Candle Lanterns floating down the river. Aug. 8— 
Retreat in preparation for activities the following 
day. Aug. 9—Action at SAC ... 

For further information write Omaha Pax Christi, 
2104 Davenport St., Omaha, NE 68102 or call 
(402)344-0539 or 341-1218. 

Soliciting articles for anthology on teaching about 
lesbians and gays in K-12th grades Write: Educa¬ 
tion Exploration Center, P07339, Powderhorn Sta¬ 
tion, Minneapolis, MN 55407. 

Utility Withholding Campaigns-for a future WIN 
article, I'm seeking information from groups or indi¬ 
viduals involved in protesting utility company in¬ 
vestments or procedures by withholding payments 
of utility bills. For a questionnaire, contact Ed 
MaryRose Anthes, c/o NU Rate Hike Withholding 
Campaign, Box255, Quaker Hill, CT06375. 

Put survival on the ballot Support Socialist Party's 
national ticket. For information write: McReynolds/' 
Drufenbrock Campaign Committee, 339 Lafayette 
St., New York, NY 10012. 

LEMON SPREAD. Luscious, tangy, wholesome. 
English confection perfect on toast, crackers; 
doubles as tart/pie filling. $1.00, SASE, J udith, Box 
268, Sioux Falls, SD 57101. 


HOWTOSTOP NUKES. Practical, effective world¬ 
wide direct mail/personal contact strategy 
explained. $3 (refundable). Sunpower Network, 3 
Para Research, Rockport, MA 01966. 

Educational Comic Books about the Hiroshima 
bombing, nuclear power, corporate crime, and 
energy! Sample pack $15. Send for free information 
and generous bulk rates. EDUCOMICS, Box 40246, 
San Francisco, CA 94140. 

PRODUCTS 

Fund Raising — Movement Organizations . Series of 
five postcards. Anti-war/Anti-nuclear photographs 
Reduced prices for re-sale. 150% potential return, 
minimal investment. Prices, sample, SASE: Paul 
Tick, 161-0484 Rd., Jamaica, NY 11432. 

"Stop The Draft"; "Don't Register for World War 
III, The War Without Winners" Buttons 50g each, 
($3.50/twenty). "Resist The Draft" bumperstickers 
50*! each ($6.75/twenty). Free catalog. Donnelly/ 
Colt, Box 271-W, New Vernon, NJ 07976. 

ANTI-NUCLEAR books, materials, speakers 
available. W'rite for info. Progressive Foundation, 
Dept. W, 315 W. Gorham, Madison, Wl 53703. 

Slide show "Atomic Power & the Arms Race." For 
info: Visual Information Project, Box 40602, Wash¬ 
ington, DC 20016. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Coalition fora New Foreign & Military Policy: full¬ 
time position available immediately for Field Pro¬ 
gram intern. $4000/yr. Involves strengthening com¬ 
munications between local and national organiza¬ 
tions. Experience in organizing preferred. Contact: 
Mark Shanahan, 202-546-8400.120Maryland Ave 
NE, Washington, DC20002. 

Co-director of small foundation aiding nonviolent 
social change projects. Duties include fund-raising, 
outreach, public relations, administration, 
bookkeeping, and clerical. Salary: $9240 plus bene¬ 
fits. Send resume and brief personal statement to. 
Agape Foundation, 944Market, room 510, San 
Francisco, CA 94102 by J uly 15^ 

FUNDRAISER/OFFICE COORDINATOR and 
ORGANIZER wanted for anti-nuke organization in 
Yakima, Washington. Both full time, $600/mo. 
Apply ASAP to Hanford Conversion Project, PO Box 
772, Yakima, Washington 98901. 

LIVING ALTERNATIVES 


APOCALYPSE: 2nd plane web: its Nazi nature in 
past/modern history/including counter-culture de¬ 
struction/secrets of cats & spiders/telephone/75 
reasons for suffering/mental patient-insect 
butchery. Details: Greg Green, 1402 N. Lincoln, 
Odessa, Texas 79761. 

PUBLICATIONS 

War Resisters League-Southeast's Spring newslet¬ 
ter "Draft in the 80s, What are the Issues?" is avail¬ 
able now. This excellent resource contains articles 
such as: "What about the Russians?", History of 
the Draft in the US," "Women and the Military," 
and many more. Send $1 OOto WRL/SE, 604 W. 
Chapel Hill St., Durham, NC27701. 

FIRST THERE WAS THE BOMB, 104 page 
anthology exploring nuclear weapons and power is¬ 
sues. Articles by Barnett, Caldicott, Lens and 
Lovins. $2.25 each. 944 Market Street, room 508, 
San Francisco, CA 94102. 

LABOR OUTREACH GUIDE FOR ANTI-NUKE 
ACTIVISTS. Send $2 (includes postage)to Abalone 
Alliance, 944 Market #307, San Francisco, CA 
94102. 


HOUSE AVAILABLE FOR ACTIVIST family or 
group next door to Aquarian Research Foundation in 
Philadelphia. 8 rms. plus basement and yard. Only 
$2,000down (lease purchase). Total price: $10,000. 
Contact Aquarian: (215)849-3237. 


Join the Army 


* j) 

travel to exotic 
distant lands; meet 
exciting.unusual 
people and kill them. 


T-SHIRT white design on hand screened 
100% durable cotton. Shirt colors: navy, red, 
green, royal blue, black. $5.95 + $1.00 P & H. 
Buttons or bumper stickers $1 00 each Print 
size, color, and address 
PEACEMEAL GRAPHICS. P O.Box 172-A 


THE1980BLACK HILLS 



The "energy crisis" has brought Un¬ 
ion Carbide, Kerr-McGee and two 
dozen other nuclear industrial cor¬ 
porations to the Black Hills. This 
moral equivalent of war threatens to 
leave the region's children with an 
arid, polluted and radioactive 
wasteland. 

The Black Hills Alliance is organiz¬ 
ing a Survival Gathering this sum¬ 
mer with the understanding that 
similar threats to life are being faced 
by every community on earth. We 
have joined together—ranchers, 
workers, homemakers. Native 
Americans, students, businesspeo¬ 
ple and others—to save the Black 
Hills. 

We need your help! 


To: Black Hills Alliance 

P.O. Box 2508, Rapid City, SD 57709 
(605) 342-5127 

Yes, 1 support the 1980 International -Sur¬ 
vival Gathering. Enclosed is my dona¬ 
tion for: 

$200 $150 $100 $50 $25 $15 Other 

Name__ 

Address __ 

Ci tv__ 

State/Zip __ 

Cosponsored by Greenpeace, USA wmso 

Please send me - 1980 International 

Survival Gathering T-shirts at $7 each. 

Small Medium Large Extra large 
Enclosed is $-for_T-shirts. 
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Atomic Energy jggggf 
A New Start 

David E. Lilienthal 

In this hard-hitting new book 
David Lilienthal, former head of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
speaks out on atomic energy — 
explaining both where we went 

wrong and what we must do about it. Convinced that nuclear 
energy as a source of electric power is here to stay, Lilienthal 
emphasizes the need for a moratorium so that the errors of 
the past can be studied and corrected and a safe method 
of using atomic power can be developed, hardcover, $10.95 


Now available in paperback: 

Non-Nuclear Futures 

The Case for an Ethical Energy Strategy 

Amory B. Lovins & John H. Price 

The authors probe ethical, social, environmental, economic, 
and policy issues which, in addition to technical feasibility, 
must influence our energy decisions. "Lovins is... an anti¬ 
nuclear polemicist whose arguments are so well organized, 
clearly expressed and extensively documented that even 
the most enthusiastic partisans on the other side will have 
to take notice...”— The New York Times Book Review 

paperback CN777, $3.95 


World Energy Strategies 

Facts, Issues, and Options 

Amory B. Lovins 

Lovins suggests where the merits lie in technical disputes 
regarding constraints upon our energy resources, and shows 
not only what options exist for the long term, but also what 
short-term actions must be avoided if we are to preserve 
these options. paperback CN778, $2.95 


At your bookstore or from: 


Harper &) Row 

10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 
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$ 20,000 

toWRITERS 

Wallach 

Awards 

in Recognition of Writing 
in Support of An Abolitionist 
Movement Against War 
$10,000 First Prize 
Eight Other Awards 
Contest open until Dec. 31,1980 
Entry Guidelines from 
the Wallach Awards Committee, 
Institute for World Order, 
777 United Nations Plaza, NYC 10017. 



WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 


TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR ORGANIZERS 


August 12-27,1980 

The program emphasizes philo¬ 
sophy, skills and resources of 
organizers in the peace, anti-nuke 
and community developement 
movements. The program is 
divided between Deerfield, MA 
and New York City. Cost $100. 

For brochure and application 
write: 


WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 
339 Lafayette Street, 
New York, NY 10012 
(212) 228-0450 
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UP AGAINST THE NUKES 

“An enormous challenge 
presents itself to the 
anti-nuclear movement: 
to transform the public’s 
outrage and fear into 
action. ’ ’ 

— from “Up Against the Nukes, Volume I" 


Now available from WIN Magazine, “Up Against the Nukes, Volume I.” This Special 
Collection includes reprints of some of the best of WIN’s recent material on nuclear power: how nukes 
got their start as an outgrowth of the US weapons program; the continuing connection between nuclear 
weapons and power; technical information on the Three Mile Island accident, what the movement is up 
against; and strategies and resources for safe energy activists. A number of the articles were published 
just days after the disaster at Three Mile Island; others were written for WIN's special “Nuclear 
Madness” issue which we distributed at the massive No Nukes rally in Washington last May. 

‘ ‘ Up Against the Nukes, Volume I” is available for 75«f per copy (4()tf per copy for orders of ten 
or more) from WIN Magazine, 326 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 


y y 


“WIN gives a rare insight 
into what a free press 
might be like if such a 
phenomenon were to exist 
—Noam Chomsky 


For 15 years, WIN has been providing fresh perspectives on the issues and events important to the 
movement for nonviolent social change. WIN is loaded with the kind of non-dogmatic reporting and 
thoughtful analysis you won’t find anywhere else. Our writers are the activists intimately involved with 
disarmament, community organizing, feminism, gay and lesbian rights, the anti-nuke movement and 
Third World struggles. 

Get a year of WIN (21 issues) for only $15 and plug into the hottest radical journal around. 


□ Yes! Send me one year of WIN. Enclosed is $15. 

□ Send me a six month trial subscription for $8. 


Name 


Address. 


City/State/Zip- 


WIN Magazine • 326 Livingston Street • Brooklyn, NY 11217 
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